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PATRONS FROM THE; CHAMPION GRANGE COUNTY IN NEW YORK 


Te totalgrange membership in Jefferson county, N Y, January 1, 1907, was 7000, distributed among 33 granges. During 















the year the order gained approximately 500 members in the county. Several attempts have been made to organize new 

granges in the more remote parts of the county during the past year, but such efforts were discouraged by the state 

master for the reason that it is deemed wiser to have fewer granges and everyone a strong one,rather than many with 
fewer numbers and less interest. . The last report of the county deputies shows 25 grange halls owned by Patrons. Jeffer- 
son county Pomona ha&S about 700 members. Grange fire insurance is a strong feature in this county. Some of the ener- 
getic lady members of the order are shown in the picture reproduced above, taken specially for American Agriculturist. 
This group was photographed before the death of State Master Fuller, whose familiar face now appears in the picture. 
Reading from left to right as you look at the picture, members are as follows: First row—-Mrs W. E. Rogers, Mrs M. 
S. Gragg, Mrs Lulu B. Joyner, stranger not a member of delegation. Second row—Mrs O. A: Johnson, Mrs Markle, the 
late G. A. Fuller, state master, Mrs G@. A. Fuller; Mrs O. M. Woodward, Mrs Henry Bonnett. Third row—Carrie-Strick- 
land, Mrs W. A. Rogers, Miss Jennie Mather, Mrs Henry Wilson. Mrs M. D. Swan, Mrs B. E. Parker, Mrs L. S. Pitkin. 
Fourth. row—Mrs B. J. Ives, Mrs G. W. Gragg, Mrs William Mather, Mrs L. L. alten, Mrs T. L. Riderp and Mrs J. A. Mafkle. 
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Its is due to the fact it 
“makes good.” RUB ROID is the original ready to 
lay roofing. Absolutely weather-proof, fire-resisting. 
Contains no tar er paper; will not rot, crack or melt. 
Tasteless and odorless; rain water running from it 
can be used for domestic purposes. 


A SPECIAL TRAIN LOAD 
was sent out the letter part of Pebevery to supply 
rush orders from 


ree ee 


ing to reach over 200 miles full width. An unpre- 
cedented demand. Write for prices and samples, 


tells its own 





THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: 109 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Braponas: <CHicago 87. Lous Kanne City 























A BOOK YOU CAN’T BUY 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPT Now 
AND SECURE. ‘A COPY OF bod NEW 


American Agriculturist Year Book 
and Farmer’s Almanac for 1907 
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A Few Interesting Facts Pound i this Book 
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as4 Pages, 4 8.4 x 6 1.2 ins. 





GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


E WILL send on requeet Unis valuable book, free and 0 fh payne to every sub- 
to a Journal who immediately sends $1.00 ent al ay sub- 


RS eS rear. New_subscribers ve the book on the 
same terms! e book is not alone, and can only be iin stemection with 
spbeerip cn nee. Seabee Sor rere May be sent to different addresses if desir 
Mf an ge books we have offered connestion with a subscription are desired in 
ae ne to > the Year they can galy. be had by paking an additional payment. 
Remi express omens? order, eck, draft or regis’ . ‘The money order costs 


letter. 
but a ge Ag be sent at our risk. ers to any of the offices below, but, 


to avoid delays nend to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Bldg. NEW YORK, 439 Lafayette St. CHICAGO, Marquette Bidg 
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SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
ON: EDITORIAL PAGE 


FARM TOPICS 


Proper Cultivation of Beans 


The -icuiieaactian 

taken from the cir Wp hiera 
ethods as. found 

written by G. C. Sevey, pu ed last 


week by Orange Juda Company. 


If the seed bed has been properly 
prepared, the operation of keeping the 
beans cléan will be a simple one and 
less cultivation will be feanires to 
conserye soil mojsture. Allen, 
the successfyl Lo Rasa = tticul- 
turist, gives it as hts 
usual method of cyltivat! 
wrons. He takes the position that 
beans should be cultivated before the 
bean is planted; that is, put the 
extra work of stringing into the prep- 
aration of the seed bed. Having done 
this he advises the farmer to out 
of his bean field with the cultivator 
after planting unless a crust of the 
soil forms. Mr Allen considers the 
suceess of the orop depends consider- 
ably on keeping away from the roots 
of the plants. 

Tam pot ready te sav that cultiva- 
tion of beans is not advisable nor 
does the work of the experiment sta- 
| tions to date justify any such eonclu- 
sions. However, I am certain fhat 
farmers as a rule, cultivate shale 
beans too deeply. Thrifty 
plants will soon send thelr roots wi 
ae canver of 20-inch rows to meet 

ose of the neighboriug plants. To 
run the cultivator throdigh 
roots, tearing and breaking them off 
op either side of the row is not as 
meee intended. e shovel plow to 

up weeds and fou! growth will 
not be necessary if beans have been 
planted as they should. It is my 
experience that beans should not be 
cultivated or in any way disturbed 
when the foliage is damp from 
or rain. The work of experiment 
tions also indicates the same conelu- 
sion. Soiling of the leaves and. stems 
promotes the development of dis- 
ease. The orthodox way of culti- 
vating beans does not differ greatly 
from that followed with corn. ~ 

Whether to cultivate while beans 
are in blossom is a very interesting 
question “3 p Rg aR 
Solved to the satisfaction 
all interested. Was ose eriment a 
tions are surprisingly oe ilent on 


sale 


question. There are hundreds of 
farmers who would “Rot think of cul- 
tivating beans ware 2 in bios and 
perhaps equally as who 
go ahead and stir he 4 Px  Wwhen- 
ever it seems to need ‘Tf ecultiva- 
tion is given it must be w be- 


cause at this stage of the crop the 
lateral roots are so far developed that 
stirring of the soll to any Sop? will 
cut off mDARY of the feeding roots. 





An Opinion of es Down Wagons 
8. E. WALTINAN, ADAMS COUNTS, Pa. 
aia 

There is nothing on the farm that 
I admire more than my low down 
wagon. I use it for all my road and 
farm work and cannot say anything 
but words of praise. For Joading 
grain, straw, manure, coal, wood, or 
in fact anything, they far excel the 
old-fashioned high wagon. I use 4 
inch tires with a brake, and instead 
of tearing up the field, it rolls it and 
causes lighter draft and little damage, 
in fact none to a growing crop. 

On the road they run lighter than 
the high wheels in my estimation 
The sun and rains have no effect on 
@ steel wheel, thus saving binding of 
tires and breakdown 
through dried wheels and loose tires. 

All who have seen them admire 
them nt iat 003 fo ae eta 
high wooden wheels t 
will only be a short 4 until the 
old wooden high wheeled wagon will 
be done away with. 





opinion that the. 
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Securing Early Home Vegetables 
T. B, LUTES, MERCER C0, N J 
¥ellow Danyers opion sets are 
aeross the bed in rows 6 
p apart, three in each row. 
Green, curly lettuce is sown next; 
this variety grows very quickly, is 
crisp, and can be used much earlier 
than tthe heading — sorts. Several 
rows of radishes are also planted at 
intervals of about two weeks, thus 
giving us a continuous supply of crisp 
radishes all the season. .I always 
; t some beets, but never seem to 
have much success with them -inp this 
which is heavy clay loam, Bliss 
Evs peas are sown in long 
eee ating only two rows every 
eeks, as always fo have 
hem Bf for © use. 

a 8 a i rows of Irish Cobbler 
potatoes are put in about April 1, 
and are fit to use about June 15. 
May 1, two rows of King of the Gar- 
den lima beans are planted; 25 plants 
of Barly Jersey Wakefield cabbace 


set out, and the same pumber of 
Spark’s Earliana tomatoes. These 

S for table use July 4. 
a cultivate garden 


quite frequently, 
abundance of veg- 
oduced from a small 
‘Peauty of the thing 
y are fresh and fit to eat. 
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Liberal | izes will be award- 
ed at th J corn exposition, to 
be hy >, October 5-19, 1907. 


os te See “open to the world, 
and has been prepared with great 
care. It consists of 25 lots with éight 
to 15 prizes in each lot. The liberal 
sum of $675 has ‘been offered for the 
best display of corn. In this lot §250 
is the first prize. 
CASH PRIZES 
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Treatment of Strawberries— 
ged it may be necessary 

? shake up the mich to prevent the 

Plants from smothering, and as 

growth some of the material 

should tbe removed from over the 
plants and placed between the rows. 

Generally, no further treatment is 

necessary, except to hand. pull the 

larger weeds, but where these are 
troublesome it may sometimes be nec- 

essary to remove the litter and o 

give thorough cultivation, replacing 

it before the berries ripen to keep the 
fruit clean and to retard evaporation. 

Usually only, one crop is taken from 

a@ bed, resetting each year, but if the 

Plants are and healthy and 

the ground" comparatively free from 

weed seeds, they may be left for 4 

second crop. Phe tops are usually cut 

and the entire surface burned over 
as soon as the plants have finished 
fruiting oF she-pat Jeeves apd mulch 
ing removed, the rows par- 


wine to) te strips about 6 inches 
wide—fO. M. Taylor, New York Bx- 
pi Be Mes, 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


FARM — MARKETS — GARDEN — HOME 


‘** Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’’—Washington. 
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“bushel. We apply all 
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GROWING HUNDRED-DAY CORN 


At the corn show conducted by the Penn- 
sylvania state breeders’ association last win- 
ter at Harrisburg, P. S. Fenstermacher of Le- 
high county won the first prize in the Hun- 
dred-Day class. The corn he showed was con- 
sidered by the judges one of the finest types 
they had ever seen. At this time, Mr Fen- 
stermacher’s methods are of special interest. 
He gives them to our readers as follows: 


I have been specially interested in growing 
Hundred-Day corn for the past two years. I 
have tried it only on a stiff clay soil, which, 
in my estimation, is not an ideal corn soil. 
My system of rotation is on old timothy sod. 
It is cut for hax three years, during which 
time it is twice top-dressed with stable ma- 
nure; it is then turned down and planted in 
corn. I usually manure the field and plow 
it in the fall. This gives me a better oppor- 
tunity of getting. on it early in the spring 
with the cutaway and spring-tooth harrow. 

I believe in thorough preparation and 


think the crop is half assured if the ground 


is in proper shape to receive it. I use a 


For Week Ending May 11, 1907 


LIMA BEANS FROM PLANTING TO MARKET 


J. D. RICE, COLUMBIANA COUNTY, 0 


I was very much interested in the account ° 


of how John W. Bradway grows and markets 
lima beans. We have,been growing lima 
beans for about seven years. We would like 
to grow about two acres, but it is impossible 
td get help at wages that would leave a profit 
to the grower. In getting our ground ready 
we plow as soon after May 1 as we can. Al- 
ways plow our ground deep, giving it a good 
coat of manure. 

If manure is coarse and full of seeds, we 
turn it under, but if it is fine, we put it on af- 
ter plowing and work it in with the harrow. 
We put our ground in the best condition pos- 
sible with harrow-cultivator and drag it. Mark 
rows one way 4 feet apart and plant beans 4 
feet in row, putting in five beans to the hill, 
and cover them with hoe from 2 to 2% 
inches deep. -After they are well up we com- 
mence to go through them with cultivator, 
In five or six days after they are up, we go 


Number 9 


allowing two beans,;to the hill. Some 
of our poles are getting old and would 
not support a hill alone, but by tying 
them together at the top, we can get another 
year’s use out of them. We raise Seibert’s 
Early and King of the Garden lima, the lat- 
ter our favorite. We sell by retail in our lo- 
cal market at East Liverpool, which has a 
population of 23,000. We run our wagon 
two or three trips a week with vegetables. 
We hull the limas and sell by the quart, get- 
ting from 8 to 22 cents per quart. In 1905 
our average was 12 cents; 1906, 12% cents. 
In 1905 we had 16 bushels shelled beans on 


1% acre; in 1906, 14% bushels on a little less 
than 4 acre. In 1905 we sold our last limas 
October 21; 1906, October 11. The thermom- 


eter was down to 20 degrees above zero, kill- 
ing our limas, with bushels of young beans 
not yet full. 

We used commercial fertilizer last year on 


our lima beanvground for the first time, and 


think it paid well. We sowed it broadcast 
400 pounds to 4% acre and harrowed it in. 
Usually change our 





two-horse planter and 
try to get the crop in 
the ground May 11 to 
12. I use a_ two- 
horse planter that 
cost $35. It is a very 
good, all-round imple- 
ment. We bought it 
four years ago. It. 
works fine. We can 
put in six to eight 
acres a day with it. 
Our usual crop consists 
of 20 to 30 acres a sea- 
son. We__—icépurchased 
our first seed a few 
years ago~- from a 
Wisconsin house, for 
which we paid $2.75 a 





our manure with a ma- 
nure spreader. It is one 
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lima bean patch about 
every two years. We 
have tried all the lead- 
varieties of bunch 
limas, but none of 
them paid us. Some 
were very good to 
yield, but the bean 
was too small. The 
ones that produced 
a large bean were very 
shy bearers We had 
a few last year. They 
bore well and were 
fair size, but the bean 
was white and did not 
sell well. We pick 
our beans in the after- 
noon, and hull them 
at ‘ night.—[Valuabie 
information on getting 








the most valuable 
pieces of farm machin- 
ery we have on the place. It works like a 
charm, and.I would not attempt to farm with- 
out it. I usually go over the corn, cutting 
across the rows with a weeder before it is-up. 
When the rows are distinctly clear or visible, 
we use a sulky cultivator till it is too large. 
We usually sow crimson clover just before the 
last cultivation. We husk our corn by hand 
in October. It is cut and. bound with a 
binder, which we find very satisfactory. I 
estimate it costs 25 cents a bushel to produce 
our corn. A fair average yield for this sec- 
tion is 80 bushels shelled corn an acre. 

We feed the bulk of our corn to horses: 
We also feed some cattle, hogs and poultry. 
We aim to keep all we canon the place, and 
return it to the soil in the manure made by 
the live stock. We shred and cut all our 
corn which is used for feed er bedding. I 
usually select our seed from the field at the 
time of husking. We hang it up by strings 
on. wires so mice and rats cannot get 
at it. 


THE SHORT EAR IS HUNDRED-DAY.CORN, THE OTHER YELLOW DENT 


through with hoes, pulling up all but three 
beans, and draw a little fresh dirt up 
to plants. We keep this up until they show 
signs of vining, then we put up poles. We 
take four hills, two hills in one row and two 
in the next, and pull the four poles together 
at the top and tie them with binder twine. 
Always set our poles on the outside of the 
hills, so that when they come together at top 
the pole will be as high-as the top of the bean 
when it begins to vine where it crosses the 
hill, then our cultivating is done. If any 
weeds come up we cut them out with hoe. 

A, few years ago, we put in our poles as Mr 
Bradway does, by driving an iron bar in the 
ground and putting -pole in the hole. Then 
when they vined heavy and there was a soak- 
ing rain, some pf the poles would fall over, 
and that means a loss of that hill. We are 
not satisfied with our way of poling; they 
stand up well, but there is too much of a 
cluster of vine at the top of the poles. We 


, will use the same plan again this-season, only 


a good ‘crop of lima 
beans will be found in 
the new book on Bean Culture written by G. 
C. Sévey and published by Orange Judd Co. 
It is a practical book for student and grower 
alike, price 50 cents.—Ed.] 








Locality has much to do with the successful 
rearing of sheep. Give them rolling ground, 
running water and even moderate pastures, 
and they are pretty-certain to do well. No 
grass is more suitable for them on the arable 
farms than Kentucky blue. Low, wet places 
in the pastures are apt to breed parasites. 
Sheep will not do well on brush land if con- 
fined to brush alone. They want a fair share 
of grass pasture. The pasture also affects the 
grain of the mutton. .The best class of mut- 
ton is made from grasses fine and succulent. 
That made from mountain pastures is the 
best flavored. This is a result of feeding on 
such pastures. 


Raising Cane Is Justifiable when it is con- 
fined to sorghum of some kind. 


———— 
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[HE SOIL YIELDS ITS INCREASE 


LONG ISLAND SUCCESS WITH CAULIFLOWER 


Qe Le ALLEN, NEW YORK 


The most successful growers get the best 
yesults from new, or sod ground, clover be- 
ing preferable, and is treated as follows: 
When the grass or clover is, say 6 inches 
high, a liberal coating of well-composted sta- 
ble manure is spread broadcast over the 
field and plowed under; then the disk har- 
row does its perfect work. Tillage is the 


* parent of the crop. The plow must be kept 


‘going. Within two weeks after the sod has 
been turned under it will begin to rot, and 


_ from that moment until the plants are set 


the plow should be kept at work, not suffi- 


elently deep to bring the sod to the surface; ' 


it should .be kept deep down for a congenial 
. home for the roots of the plants. 

While many farmers make a mistake in 
not plowing enough, they make a greater one 
by a constant use of the wheel cultivator, 
which should never be used after the plants 
are set, as the teeth destroy the roots, which 
are essential to growth, and will not perfect 
their heads without them. On the other hand, 
great benefit will accrue by keeping the sur- 
face stirred as frequently as possible an inch 
deep, that will scratch the surface finely, in- 
stead of digging deeply. 

This constant stirring will keep the soil 
cool, and prevent evaporation. Where tillage 
has been thorough, plant roots will find their 
way without difficulty, which they cannot do 
after they have been cut off by the persistent 
use of the deep-going work of the wheel cul- 
tivator. The rule for cauliflower cultivation 
should be to stir the soil constantly before 
the setting of the plants, and scratch after, 
until the leaves completely shade the ground. 

The next important work in securing a 
crop of cauliflower to that of the preparation 
of the soil, is to secure the plants to be set. 
The preparation of the seed bed should com- 
mence as early as possible after the soil is in 
condition to work up finely. Select a situa- 
tion as far from the barn as possible, in or- 
der to protect the plants from their worst 
enemy, the fowl, and as far from hedgerows 
‘as possible, in order to avoid insect pests, 
whose winter homes are in the bushes. Af- 
ter plowing, use the harrow until the soil Is 
as fine as it is possible to make it. Too much 
pains cannot be-taken in the preparation of 
the seedbed, unless the common mistake of 
‘making it too rich is made. Not a particle of 
manure of any kind should be used, as the 
young plants have not sufficient strength to 
assimilate strong or exciting food. 

When the bed is ready for the seed, cover 
4 inches deep with coarse litter’ from the 
stable, or, what is better, if obtainable, sea- 
weed,‘ if not, any convenient mulch which 
will prevent evaporation. 

There is another important consideration 
which must not be overlooked. Moisture is 
constantly arising from below, and when pre- 
vented from evaporation by the mulch, it 
must be retained, and to as-great a depth as 
the soil has been worked. At the same time, 
all the small lumps will become so com- 
pletely pulverized that the soil will be to the 
touch as soft as the finest sand, and fully 
charged with plant food. 

It is impossible to get a good crop from 
poor plants. Taking it for granted the seed 
bed has been prepared as recommended, the 
next step is the sowing of the seed.. After 
removing the mulch the bed Should be rolled, 
or firmed down with the back of the spade; 
then with the edge of a board make shallow 
trenches, not more than 4 inch deep, and 3 
inches apart. 

The bed should not be more than 4 feet 
wide. ‘Weeds can be cleaned out without 


* circmustances. 


stepping on such a bed. Sow the seed very 
thinly, and cover % inch deep with fine soil; 
firm with roller back of spade. ‘This done, 
cover the bed with canvas to protect against 
the sun, which is lidble to bake the soil so 
hard the young plants ~cannot break 
through. As soon as they are nicely up, 
remove the covering, a little before sunset. 
The plants should then be sprinkled with 
tobacco dust to protect against_the ravages 
of the flea beetle. 

Where cauliflower is grown with the great- 
est success, the plants are pricked out as soon 
as the second pair of leaves are % inch long, 
and set in rows 2 inches apart and % inch 
apart in the rows. The seed bed is supposed 
to be sufficiently large to provide these 
changes. 

When the third pair of leaves are % inch 
long, they are again pricked out and set in 
rows 3 inches apart and 2 inches apart in the 
rows. At the last change the young plants 
will have sufficient vigor to assimilate more 
nourishing food, yet none should be given 
that will havé a tendency to encourage too 
rapid growth; but a little well-rotted ma- 
nure, that can be made as fine as the soil in 
which the plants have been growing, could 
be applied to advantage. 

VIGOR OF CONSTITUTION THE FIRST REQUISITE 


When this is secured and the plants are set 
in their permanent places, they will be suf- 
ficiently strong to consume an enormous 
amount of plant food, the mosf profitable be- 
ing well-rotted stable manure and some com- 
plete commercial fertilizers of equal value. 

When the plants are pricked out, on each 
occasion, they should be thoroughly watered 
through a fine rose, and protected from the 
sun for 24 hours. When grown in this way, 
they will have formed an almost, solid ball 
of roots, and can be transplanted in .the field 
to perfect their growth. 

Having secured good plants, the next im- 
portant step is to transfer them to the field or 
garden. It is, therefore, important to ex- 
ercise the greatest care in transplanting, and 


_it should always be done so thoroughly that 


the plants will not receive the slightest check 
from removal. 

The best time to set the plants is when 
they are about 4 inches high, at which time 
they will be stocky and vigorous. The ground 
in readiness, take up the plants carefully,: so 
as not to disturb the yoots, if pos- 
sible. Should there be an appearance of rain 
at the time of setting, it would bean advan- 
tage. If not, keep right on with the work, as 
it is a sad mistake to allow the plants.to get 
much above 4 inches high. If the day is 
hot and dry, set the plants just the same; 
but to puddle them in will be a necessity, and, 
at the same time, a benefit. It is well to say 
this plan adds, perhaps, $5 per acre to the 
cost. But to do a work well is the only 


‘proper way, even though at the start it may 


seem to be amore expensive. 

When the ground is marked off, one person 
goes ahead with a dibble and makes a hole 
just deep enough to hold the plant and drops 
it in. In*this work, care should be taken not 
to make the hole too deep. A second person 
pours into the hole about 4 pint water, and 
a third packs the wet soil, or mud, as it 
should be, firmly around the roots, then cov- 
ers the surface with loose, fine soil, which 
will prevent evaporation. 

When plants are grown and set in this 
way, the crop is secured, under almost any 
Long Island growers all, or 
nearly all, use a setter, which, in'a measure, 
wets the plant in, and is an improvement 
over the old way of setting after a rain. But 
the work is not’as well or.as profitably done. 


BEST USE OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS 

{This is the sixth and last of the series of 
articles on the use of fertilizers for farm 
crops by Dr L. L. Van Siyke, chemist of the 
New York experiment station.. The-other_ar- 
ticles have appeared in these columns as fol- 
lows: (1) -Relations of plant food constitu- 
ents to soils, February 16, 1997; (2) Sources 
of fertilizer materials, March 2; (3) When 
and what to use as fertilizers, March 16; (4) 
Application and use of fertilizers with farm 
manure, March 23; (5) Estimating the value 
of commercial fertilizers, April 6. New sub- 
scribers sending us $1 for a year’s subscrip- 
tion.can have all the back numbers, so long 
as they last, containing this valuable series 
of articles, free of charge.——-Editor.] 

The following statements enmibody in out- 
line the general principles that should guide 
the farmer in utilizing commercial fertilizer 
to the best advantage: 1. Make use of all 
the resources of the farm in the form of fer- 
tilizing material, which is done (a) by saving 
most carefully all the solid and liquid excre- 
ments of the farm animals; (b, by saying, in 
addition to the manure, all other vegetable or 
animal waste material, such as kitchen waste 
not utilized in feeding, ashes, straw, corn- 
stalks, etc. 2. Use all necessary measures to 
convert the unavailable plant food of the soil 
into available forms as rapidly ds is de- 
manded by the need of crops, which may be 
done, (a) by keeping plenty of organic matter 
in the soil, (b) by thorough tillage, and (c) 
by occasional application of lime in some 
form. j 

3. ‘Utilize and supplement the plant food 
materials in the soil by means of suitable ro- 
tation of crops. 4. Furnish the principal 
amount of nitrogen to the soil by means of 
nitrogen-gathering crops such as clover, al- 
falfa, etc. 5. Maintain in the soil those con- 
ditions of mellowness and looseness that are 
necessary for the most favorable extension of 
the feeding plant rootlets, (a) by means of 
thorough tillage, and (b) by keeping plenty 
of humus-making material in the soil. 6. En- 
able the soil to maintain its moisture suffi- 
ciently for best crop growth, which is done 
(a) by thorough tillage, especially by fre- 
quent surface cultivation in dry periods, and 
(b) keeping an abundance of humus in the 
soil. ; 

7. Make the soil a congenial place for those 
organisms that are necessary, which is done 
by maintaining in the soil proper conditions 
of drainage, moisture and circulation of air. 
8. In the case of special crops like clover, al- 
falfa, etc, introduce into the soil, when neces- 
sary, those organisms that are essential to the 
best development of such crops. 9%. Supple- 
ment all that precedes by a judicious applica- 
tion of commercial fertilizer in such fcrms 
and amounts as are shown by experience to 
give the most profitable results. Do not 
use commercial fertilizers in the way or spirit 
in which patent medicines are used. 

In purchasing commercial fertilizers, 
whether complete or incomplete, always buy 
high-grade (with high guarantee analysis) 
goods rather than low-grade. A pound of 
plant food in low-grade goods costs more than 
in high-grade, since there is extra cost of 
freight, handling, sacking, etc, in the case of 
low-grade goods, caused by the presence of 
worthless material. For example, a poun’ of 
nitrogen in low-grade fertilizer costs, on an 
average, 26 cents, and in high-grade goods 
20 cents. 

Plant food. in mixed*fertilizer costs more, 
pound for pound, than in unmixed materials, 
the difference averaging about 20%. 

Economy is always realized in paying cash 
for fertilizers. - The discount for cash pur- 
chases is generally much greater than in the 
case of other farm supplies, since fertilizer 





debts often prove in experience hard to col- 
lect, especially when the crop does not appear 
to be correspondingly benefited by the fer- 
tilizer. : 

Many farmers regard the plant food in sta- 
ble manure as the only kind of real plant food 
they can use, while they regard commercial 
fertilizers as stimulants instead of plant food. 
This conception is wrong. Commercial ferti- 
lizers contain real plant food and their nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash do the same 
work in plant nutrition that is done by the 
same constituents in stable manure. This 
wrong idea has probably come from the mis- 
use of commercial fertilizers, when proper 
tillage, soil, humus and other essentials were 
neglected. 

The-use of commercial fertilizers will not 
unconditionally insure an increase of crop. 
As previously .pointed out, physical conditions 
of soil, tillage, climatic conditions,—all must 
be taken into consideration. 

The application of commercial fertilizers 
eannot take the place of thorough tillage of 
crops. 

Frequently mistake is made in using either 
too little or toe much commercial fertilizer. 
If any plant food is needed fora crop, there 
is little use in putting on less than 200 pounds 
of a high-grade fertilizer, representing about 
ten pounds nitrogen, 15 pounds available 
phosphoric acid and 20 pounds potash. In 
some cases, farmers use as much as one ton 
of high-grade commercial! fertilizer. per 
acre. In such cases it has been shown that 
the use of quantities above 1000 pounds was 
attended with decreased profit. 

The plant food in commereial fertilizers 
should be in forms readily available for plant 
nutrition. Under good conditions of farming, 
the chief function of the commercial fertilizer 
may be regarded as placing within reach of 
the young plant rootlets a supply of easily 
available food materiai, which may serve to 
nurture the crop until it becomes well started, 
after which it can rely mainly upon the gen- 
eral store of plant food distributed in the soil. 

A common question among farmers is this: 
Is soluble phosphoric acid made from bone 
a better plant food than that made from 
sphosphate rock? The compounds are the 
same in either case, and, therefore, have the 
same value as plant food. This misconcep- 
tion probably originated in the fact that dis- 
solved bone was found to give better results 
than dissolved rock. It ought to do so in 
general, because real dissolved bone contains 
nitrogen in addition to phosphoric acid, while 
dissolved rock contains no nitrogen. As a 
matter of fact, genuine dissolved bone has 
been a rarity in the market for years. 

It is essential to remember that micro-or- 
ganisms or bacteria in the soil do a most im- 
portant work, (1) in converting various forms 
of nitrogen into nitrate nitrogen, the form 
most readily used by plants, and (2) in en- 
abling clover and similar plants to gather 
nitrogen from the air. The soil must be made 
congenial for these bacteria, which may be 
done by furnishing plenty of humus, by keep- 
ing the soil from becoming acid and by thor- 
ough tillage. 








Flooding Cranberries—On August 7, 1906, 
the Wisconsin experiment station started a 
flood experiment on three plots of cranber- 
ries. On one of these the flood remained for 
20 hours with an average temperature of 70 
degrees. The other two sections of the flood 
remained two hours, with an average tem- 
perature of 69.8 degrees. The 20-hour flood 
resulted in the water soaking of about 5% of 
the berries, while the 32-hour flood caused 
the water soaking of at least 50%. 





FIELD AND BARN 


EXPERIENCES WITH DAIRY CATTLE 


{American Agriculturist readers will. re- 
call our account of the competitive milk and 
cream exhibit at Cleveland, O, printed March 
30, 1907. There were 54 entries in the ex- 
hibit of market milk. The scoring was done 
by an expert from the department of agricul- 
ture. The first prize offered for market milk 
was won by D. M. Holcomb of Medina county, 
©, whose milk scored 97 points out of a pos- 
sible 100. The following details in reference 
to the methods of making milk on this farm 
and facts about the herd and crops have been 
sent us by Mr Holcomb and are printed here- 
with.—Editor.] 

About seven years ago I started with 
grade Jerseys for home use only. We began 
under most unfavorable circumstances. We 
moved back from Kansas in 1893 and took a 
farm on shares and money rent for seven 
years. In 1900 we bought a 60-acre farm, 
where we now live. We started with $500 in 
1893. The farm now owned is free of mort- 
gage and worth $6000 or $7000, and it has 
been taken off the farm. I favor a mixed 
herd of about one-fourth Holstein and three- 
fourths Jerseys. This gives a mixed milk 
running from about 4 to 4.5% butter fat and 
over 9% solids, besides dat. This combina- 
tion for business produces quantity and 
quality to a profitable degree. 

I have at present 12 head in milk. One of 
my best cows isa pure-bred Holstein, aver- 
aging the past year and up to date, 40 pounds 
daily for seven months after calving. Our 
best Jerseys tested 6.35% butter fat, but they 
did not give the quantity by any means that 
we get from the Holsteins. At the present 
time I do not own a bull, having sold him a 
short time ago: I have not aimed to breed 
for registration. In fact, we have paid very 
little attention to pure-bred lines. We take 
to the production of milk and make no pre- 
tense along other lines. 

I prefer to have a large number of cows 
freshen in spring and summer, as our trade 
requires more milk during the summer 
months. All our bull cafves,from our best 


cows are sold to farmers, who veal*them. The 
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best heifer calves are taught to drink and 
gradually put on a diet of skim milk and 
oil. meal. We allow the calves to stay. with 
the cow till her milk is good, letting them 
suck night and morning. The cow is then 
stripped by hand, so as to keep her in good 
condition. We depend mainly on buying our 
cows as needed, as our farm is too smail to 
bother with calves. - 

About September 15 we begin to put the 
cows in stables at night, allowing them to 
pasture during the day until October 15, at 
which time they are put in permanently. Dur- 
ing the winter months the cows are turned 
out in our covered barnyard, where they are 
fed corn fodder and have free access to pure 
water from a deep well. Our barnyard has 
solid cement floors. This is kept thoroughly 
bedded with clean straw and refuse stalks. 
While in the cow stable the animals are tied 
with chains to the mangers. The manure 
falls on the cement floor below the level 
where they stand. The Ssialls are always kept 
well bedded with dry straw and are cleaned 
out often. During fly time they are let out 
nights only, as we believe it is not good pol- 
icy to have cattle fighting flies all day. 

FEEDING PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 


The grain feed consists of a composition of 
distillers’ dry grain, bran and old process oil 
meal, used in the following proportions: 
Three-fifths distillers’ dry grain, one-fifth 
bran, one-fifth oil meal. About seven pounds, 
of this is fed to each cow daily, the amount 
varying according to breed and size of cow 
and quantity of milk given. We also feed 
about 50 pounds silage,to each cow daily. 

Immediately after milking we feed silage, 
turning the grain on the silage. About an 
hour later we give them a medium-size fork- 
ful of medium clover hay morning and night. 
They get the dry corn fodder from 2 to 4.30 
pm. We never feed before milking, as odors 
arising from feeds and confusion in the sta- 
ble frequently spoil the flavor of the milk. 
Too many farmers do not pay enough atten- 
tion to this point. There would be less bad 
milk if feeding 
was done after 
the milking. I! 
consider ever 
hay or grain det: 
rimental to the 
flavor of the 
milk. 

In the winter 
the cows are 
milked between 
5 and 6 o'clock in 
both morning 
and evening. In 
the summer we 
milk earlier in 
the morning and 
afternoon. At 
present we own 
a milk route in 
Medina. Our bot- 
tled milk sells 
for 6 cents a 
quart the year 
round, while 
dipped milk re- 








A PRODUCER OF BEEF AND MILK COMBINED 


The splendid Shorthorn cow, Roan Princess, shown above, was three 
years old and weighed 1680 pounds at the time this picture was taken by 
This animal was bred by Carpenter & as 
. Ross of Richland county, 0. She has been a prize winner at many state 
fairs. Shorthorns are considered the most popular of the beef breeds. 
This statement.is based chiefly on the number of registered Shorthorns, 
which is considerably greater. than any other breed. They were first im- 
ported into this country about 1790 and are becoming more generally 
scattered throughout the eastern states, as farmers-@re turning their atten- 
tion more and more to the production of beef cattle. 


American Agriculturist’s camera. 


tails at 5 cents 
in the summer. 
We dispose of 
our fat cows 
strippers in 
Cleveland mar- 
kets. j 

I have a silo 
of 100 tons ca- 
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TOOT PD ABOUT THE FARM 


Protection from Lightning 


M. G. K,. 


The lightning rod’s functions are; 
First, to conduct the charge’ of elec- 
tricity in the Mghtning streke to the 
earth; and, second, to diseharge 
silently the electricity out of the at- 
mosphere immediately ‘surrounding 
| the building without producing. the 
| Shattering effect due to a sudden 
| Stroke. On this account the upper 
| end of the lightning red should be 
| pointed and raised. well above the 
| highest point of the building to be 
| protected. The lower end should ex- 
} tend well into the ground and if pas- 
sible into running water; and. should 
have. as few joints as possible. The 
chief defects are blunt points and 
breaks in the construction of the rod 
itself. £ system of common = fence 
wire properly put on-is a better pro- 
| tection than any rod improperly ap- 
| plied. Preferably the- lightning ~ rod 
| @hould be made of copper. The size 
is- of less importance than the ar- 
rangement; in fact, a small size used 
in large quantity is better than a 
large size used in small quantity. 

As @ general rule, the more discon- 
nected the metal eaye troughs and 
Water pipes the greater the .danger 
when rods are not used; and the 
greater the safety when they are. The 
rods should net be put through glass 
insulators, but should be nailed tight 
to the building and cennected with 
the eave troughs and rain pipes, If 
so arranged, the trough and pipes 
are very helpful in assisting the rod 
to do its Work. Such arrangement 
when the rods are well grounded at 
two or more places in different parts 
of the house increases the protection, 
especially when the points and rods 
are of goed copper. But if the rod 
is made in joints and put through glass 
insulators by’ a man not qualified to do 
the work, some mischief may result 
and the whole system of lightning 
protection be thrown into disreputé. 

It is a common complaint of insur- 
ance companies that barn risks are 
unprofitable. Out of 300 lightning 
fires In barns, one company reports 
that not @ single barn was rodded, 
The secretary of another company 
which carries five-and-a-quarter mil- 
lion dollars in .risks on farm build- 
“In my seven years’ con- 
nection. with this association as an 
officer, we have not had one loss of 
a rodded building by lightning’ 

Last October, the state fire mar- 
shall of QOhie undertcok an investi- 
gation of the efficacy of lightning rods 
| covering 500 fires produced by light- 
| ning in the preyious few months. 
Blanks requesting information were 
sent out to the 500 persens who 
owned the buildings when struek. Of 
these, 54 were returned. unclaimed. 
The information desired was: Did 
»the building strick by lightning have 
&@ Hghtning. rod; if redded, how 
long had the rod been up; what 
kind of metal-was it; was it in good 
repair; how was it grounded; did it 
have two ends in the ground? There 
Were also questions as -te maker and 
agent. Of the 446 houses struck, pot 
ene had a modern rod; that is, a rod 
made within the 20 years since the 
discovery of electrical inertia. Nine 
buildings had rods all of which dated 
back to the lightning rod crusade of 
about 30 years ago. In no case could 
the owner of the building say in what 
year the rod on a stricken building 
Was put up, who put it up, or what 
make it was. Only two were said to 
be in good repair, and only one of 
the nine was properly grounded. 

The fire marshal's estimate is that 
perhaps 5% of the farm buildings in 
| Ohio have some kind of modern rod, 
land the. foregoing statements seem 
to show that all of these rods ‘have 
candle 











wick of woven copper wire, weighing 
a fraction over two ounces to the feot, 
must protect, for there is no report 
ef any building having one of these 
being struck, although they — are 
widely used. Farmers who. desire to 
proteet their buildings against light- 
ning Can readily secure information 


as te the reliability of the agent with” 


whom they plan’ to deal, as to the 
eharaeter of work he is able to.per- 
form and the quality of goods the 
heuse he repaespate menutactyres. 


Alfalfa Seeded with Barley 


DANA H. WELLS, ONONDAGA couUNTY, Ne 





Many farmers in central New York 
find that a little protection at the 
start is better than sowing- alfalfa 
alone. Keep down mahy weeds 
that are hard to kill if they, have a 
start, and the clover, after the grain 
is cut makes a much_stronger start 
than when sown alone. Since barley 
dees not shade teo much and uses less 
water than oats, we prefer barley. 
Prepare the soil as thoreughly as pos- 
sible. We sow in this latitude ._May 


1 to 10, at the rate of ene bushel” 


barley and one-half bushel alfalfa to 
the acre. Be very careful to obtain 
clever seed without impurities, a test 
at the state experiment station at 
Geneya costs only the postage. 

The grain is cut as soon as ripe. We 
often find the young cloyer 18 inches 
high at harvesting, making the straw 
ef a good deal of value as a feed, It 
dees net take long for the clover to 
hide the stubble and usually gives a 
light cutting of very goed hay by the 
middle of September. It then gets 
a good start before winter, which in- 
eures & big growth in the spring. Last 
season we put in a plot without grain 
and the twe cuttings were burnt to 
destroy the weed seeds. Where sown 
with barley, we had a fair yield of 
grain, and a clean cutting of fine al- 
falfa, besides the straw certainly had 
some value, 

[The Book of Alfalfa by F. D. Co- 
burn, ought to be in the hands of 
every farmer who cohtemplates grow- 
ing this important crop. This book 
contains about 3850 pages and is fully 
illustrated. Sent postpaid by Orange 
Judd company, to any part of the 
world for $2.] 





Corn Planting Time—Good seed 
and proper cultivation are essential 
to suecessful corn eulture. I usually 
turn under good clover sod with a 
liberal supply of manure. To ket a 
goed seed bed, I use a roller and 
then harrew until the lumps are all 
erlshed. I plant about May 20, using 
a eorn drill with one kernel every 
14 inehées. TI use about 150 pounds 
fertilizer, analyizing 2% nitrogen, 8% 
phospheric acid and 4% potash in 
the drill per acre. I commence har- 
rowing about three days after plant- 
ing and go over it three times until 
the corn is about 3 or 4 inches 
high. I practice shallow cultivation 
with small shovels, which leaves the 
surfaee level. I aim to cultivate 
about once a week until corn is laid 
by.—{C. G. Repp, Geauga County, O. 


Potato Fertilizer—S. E. W., New 
York: The foHewing mixture is an 
excellent fertilizer for potatoes as 
recommended by Prof J. L. Stone 
of Cornell university: Dissolved 
rock, 1200 Ibs; nitrate of soda, 
200s pounds; dried bleed, 800 
pounds; muriate of potash, 300 
pounds. This prottuces about a 34-7 %- 
7% fertilizer. If the land has recently 
been manured with stable, manure 
rich in pnitftogen or if a good clover 

sod has recently been turned under, 
the amount of nitrogen in the. ferti- 
lizer may be reduced. Every reader 
ought to have a copy of the splendid 
book entitled “The Potato,” by Prof 
Samuel Fraser of Cornell university. 
Sent postpaid for 75 cents. 


Our Special Crop Reports 


The ‘Localized Damage to Tree Fruits 


With. the lengthening days and the 
stronger sunshine the extent of dam- 
age to fruit interests in the west and 
southwest is- gradually becoming 
known.+ Some recent advices to 
American Agvri¢eulturist hint that, as 
was pointed- out in recent issues of 
this journal, the damage is possibly, 
less Serious than at first thought. But 
it is bad enough, particularly in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Missouri: - Rela- 
tively. more favorable reports are be- 
ing reeeivéd from Arkansas, where'a 
good ¢rop of peaches is in sight, and 
the apple belt ef porthwestern 
Arkansas shows little or po damage 
to either peaches “or apples. 

Below we print abstracts from re- 
cent letters from some of the very 
‘est posted people in the west: 

Below we print liberal abstracts 
from recent letters to American Agri- 
eulturist from some “of the very best 
posted in the west. . 

It is believed that in our section 
apples and peaches have been dam- 
aged 95%. Pears, cherries and plums 
are so poor that we have given them 
Hp as @ tetal loss. Grapes but little 
damaged and the aereage is large. 
Early strawberries —damaged about 
25%; main crop in good condition. 
Blackberries and raspberries full of 
buds and but littl damaged.—[A. V. 
Wilson, . Seeretary Missouri Valley 
Horticultural Society. 

Damage to apple crep not as large 
as first feared. There is a probabil- 
ity, we will have about % a yicld. 
Peaches give excelent promise. Pears 
are killed —[W. B. Lioyd, Marion 
Ceunty, Fu. 

We-.may have-@ fair crop of-late 
blooming apples. However, the spring 
freeze greatly damaged fruit for 100 
miles around this place.—[{M. Butter- 
field, Jackson County, Me. 

In the Van Buren district the 
peach output will be larger than ever 
known before. In the apple belt of 
northwestern Arkansas no damage 
has been done to either peaches or 
apples.—{J. P. Logan, Secretary Ar- 
kansas Horticultural Soeiety. 

Apples, peaches, pears and plums 
practically killed ip. this district. 
Some growers have hope for smail 
yields.—{J. H. Christian, Secretary 
Neosho (Me) Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 





Decline in Winter Wheat Condition 


Returns as of May 1 received from 
American Agriculturist’s corps of 
county, correspondents covering 
practically every, wheat growing 
county of importance in the 
eountry, shew a decided loss of 
wheat prospéct during April. The 
average condition as consolidated 
from iloeeal county estimates shows 
a prospect for the whole coun- 
try of 76.1, compared with 88.1 one 
month earlier. Last year, on May 1, 
the condition was 91-and the average 
condition for the last five years ap- 
approximately 36. 

It was pointed out last month in re- 
porting this crop that while it was 
then a little early to judge the situa- 
tion, the indications were that some 
winter damage had been experienced 
in the Ohio yalley and that the plant 
in that section was not in thrifty con- 
dition. The reports this month, after 
plenty of time has elapsed to enable 
the formation of reasonable judgment, 
emphasize the ameunt of damage 
hich was sustained in this territory 
on aceount of bad winter conditions. 
In Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and in 
portions of Tennessee and Kentucky, 
it is evident that the loss was much 
more severe than seemed likely on 
April"1. The, pliant failed to revive 
with growing weather, and in spite of 
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the fact that there have been reason- 
able conditions of moisture, the plant 
continues unthrifty and unpromising. 
April was marked by very cool, frosty 
weather with some freezing, and a 
plant already enfeebled still further 
gost ground on this account. 
SPRING WHEAT SEEDING DELAYED 

In an ordinary year a considerable 
part of the spring wheat area is 
seede@ before April 1. This month 
we have asked our correspondents as 
usual the question as to the probable 
area to be seeded this year. The re- 
turns further emphasize the fact that 
the season is now very late for all 
spring farm work. Only a very small 
percentage of the spring wheat acre- 
age of the northwestern states had 
been seeded at the time-reports were 
made and American Agriculturist cor- 
respondents are generally of the opin- 
ion that the breadth is likely to be re- 
duced on account of failure to get the 
seed in in time. 

UNSATISFACTORY GRASS CONDITIONS 

The temperature during April was 
deeidedly below the normal and the 
month was marked by a succession of 
cold waves carrying the line of freez- 
ing Very far south. Under such con- 
ditions it is quite evident that there 
has been but little growth of grass 
during the last 30 days, and the con- 
dition both for meadows and for pas- 
turé is less satisfactory than in an or- 
dinary season. at this date. March 
was above the average in tempera- 
ture, and as there was an abundance 
of moisture in all parts of the val- 


leys grass got an early start. This 
gain, however, has been more than 
offset in many sections by the very 


unsatisfactory conditions experienced 
during the month just closed. 








Corn Outlook Uncertain—The  west- 
ern sugar corn situation this season is 
puzzling. A short time ago many 
canners stated that they would not 
pack in 1907, owing to the glutted 
and demoralized market prevailing 
for the product of the preceding year. 
The Chicago Canner and Dried Fruit 
Packer says that many factory opera- 
tors are changing their,views and will 
pack, although not necessarily on such 
a large acreage as they did in 1907. 
The journal says further: Corn has 
gone into consumption at an unpre- 
cedented rate the past two years, yet 
it is beyond question a fact that the 
surplus is large enough to demand 
reduction in acreage this year.” 





Worms—E. S., Pennsylvania, has 
two horses that pass worms and they 
keep thin in flesh, although well fed. 
Give each horse two ounces turpentine 
in one-half pint raw linseed oil at a 
dose before feeding three times for 
one day, then give one quart raw lin- 
seed oll at a dose as a physic. Do not 
work the horse for three days. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


The Summer Onien Movement 
H. RB. WHITESIDE, LOUISVILLE, KY 

So far as I know all the commer- 
cial onions raised in Kentucky are 
grown in a section ten to 15 miles 
immediately around Louisville; what 
onions are raised elsewhere in Ky are 
merely for local use or if any are 
shipped would not amount to anything 
of consequence. The crop of onions 
raised in Kentucky is grown from sets. 
They are planted about middle March, 
as soon as weather permits, and ma- 
ture about June 10 to 15. The crop 
here aggregates about 500 to 800 cars, 
I should estimate, and is shipped from 
the middle of June until the last of 
August, going northwest and to New 
York city, sometimes as far as Bos- 
ton. Louisville stock you might say 
furnishes the supply of onions during 
the intervening time from the stop- 
page of supplies from New Orleans 
and Texas. Until northern onions are 
ready Iowa starts shipping about Au- 
gust 15, and we are generally practi- 
cally through moving onions about 
that time. 

This section is, I think, now about 
the largest onion set district in the 
country, perhaps about the same as 
Chicago. I do not think there are any 
onions raised south and west to 
amount to anything, excepting the 
Louisiana and Texas crops, which are 
about through when we start. We 
frequently ship to St Louis and Kar- 
sas Citv and all through the north- 
west during July. I have never heard 
of any onions to amount to anything 
during the summer outside of Louisia- 
ha, Texas and Kentucky, although 
lately there have been some coming 
from Missouri, which are mostly used 
local and consumed largely in the St 
Louis an Kansas City markets. The 
section that takes the place of Louis- 
ville when we run out is Iowa around 
Davenport, and also the Chicago on- 
ion section sometimes starts up about 
August 10 to 15. 





Australia Wheat Competitor 


Notable among the wheat exporting 
competitors of the United States is 
Australia. Americans hear much of 
the push and vim of Argentine and 
Russiaz shippers in forcing a wider 
outlet for their wheat in the United 
Kingdom and western Europe. How- 
ever, comparatively little is reported 
of the increasing importance of the 
Australian confederation. Australia as 
as whole, covers as large an area as 
the United States proper, but of course 
much of it is little better than desert 
land which will likely continue in con- 
trol of the sheep grazers for years to 
come. «| 

Agricultural journals in Australia 
say that wheat growing there would 
have developed faster had the govern- 
ment pursued a more liberal and en- 
couraging policy. They claim the in- 
dustry is capable of wide expansion 
and that in New South Wales alone 
there are 20,000,000 acres suitable for 
its development, while only 10% of 
this area is being cultivated. A draw- 
back to the extension of wheat grow- 
ing in that and other Australian states 
is the lack of proper railroad facili- 
ties. Farmers are paying more atten- 
tion to up-to-date methods of raising 
grain. 

AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 








Bushels 

New South Wales .. 20,737 ,000 
Victoria .resesesesees 23,417,000 
Queensland ........ 1,137,000 
South Australia 20,143,000 
West Australia 2,308,000 
TAMERS. — cesevesvocsecesé wueeee J 778,000 
Total cccccccceceeeccgeneeess Opi21,000 68,520,000 





Clean Fetlocks are more healthful 
than dirty ones. Trim off the hair 
before spring work starts and clean- 
ing will be easy. 

















We Will Send This Booklet to You 


Free of Charge 


if you are interested in getting protection 
from damage by Lightning. 

It will tell you what things are most likely 
to be struck by Lightning—why animals 
near the wire fence are killed more often 
those in the open field. 

Why a railroad train or steam engine is 
never struck—why the most dangerous place 
in the house is usually near the stove, and 
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if you are lying in it. 

t will also tell you why our Lightning 
Rods protect the buildings and how they 
are mad 

Weare willing to send this booklet.to you 
free bécause we know that after you under- 
stand our method of doing business, and 
how good our rods are made, that when you 
get ready to buy you will insist on having 
the genuine ‘ 
dorsed and recommended by Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies and the rod that so many 
manufacturers try to imitate, 


DODD & STRUTHERS, Des Moines, la. 



















iron bed-stead is comparatively safe 


e. 


‘D. & 8."’—the rod that is en- 
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Doesn't harden in the sun, or crack in the cold, 
Doesn't shrink at the seams. Always waterproof—always*tight. 
Light in weight; low in price; no imperfect rolls. Absolute. satisfac 


tion always. . 
| Congo Roofing makes 8 fire-resisting, 
A Sample is the best proof. 
yp “you free. 


durable roof. Any one can lay it 
Write today .and we will send_it- to 


BUCHANAN-FOSTER CO. 


533 West End Trust Bidg., Philadelphia 
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SAN FRANCISCO 








Factory- to-User—thus savin 
re ere pn 3 


somstey. of Senos nil lat prices that Save 


BUGGY BOOK 


to send you this Big Book, 
I coast you to know about 
VEHICLES—the vehicles that h~ 


ay) Dold on 30 Days’ Free Trial 
And Guaranteed 2 Years 


I make all my Buggies to order—sell fhem Direct-from- 
1, Faken at least 30 to 50 per cent. 


E ~—SPLIT HICKORY 






ok postpaid. because K\iee 
T HICKORY 























aoery Vehicies now in use all 





© Catalogue shows Aa 125 
ou Big 


Money. Don't fall to write uc. B Padre, Pree geetes a9 so that l know 


will get your bea a 8 _ c. 
Ohte C 











$60 ENGINE 


Air, ofl or water cooled, 1% H.P. also? 
child can run it. No parts to break. 

have competition skinned alive”, is the 
way one customer expresses it. Constrne- 
tion result of many years experience. 
Hammer forged crank shaft. Bronze bear- 
ings throughout. Our arantee insures 
against breakage. Pow>r for every purpose— 
pumping, running 6 _parator, ma- 


> 





yt nen ah 
gg dy year. 


Lg bey Tt takes the place of the hired man. We also make double c 
Write for catalogue. The Temple Pump 


chine, churn, wood saw, corn grinder, elec- 
Fi be linder engines’ up to 
mpany, Chicago. 





Hydraulic 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
i —-$ i 4 


Benarch Machisery Co., oom 180, 38 Cartindl St. Sev Tork | 
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VALUABLE BOOK~—-FREE 
In connection with our Hi-Grade Brand of Pure 
Paris Green we have issued a new booklet on insec- 


ticides, containing many useful hints to the farmer 
track grower and gardener. is authoritative and 
up-to-date. Better send for a copy today, It costs 


nothing and will tell you all you want to know 
about fighting insect pes 


Morris Herrmann & Co., 62 2 William Street, New York City 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. ¢ 
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Growing Red Raspberries Successfully 
OHARLES A, UMOSELLE, ATLANTIC 00, N & 


I am a constart reader of Ameri- 
Wan Agriculturist and like the articies 
Written by New Jersey farmers. Be- 
licving others like the same, here is a 
bit of my experience. Red rasp- 
berries can be successfully grown in 
@ny part of New Jersey, and shouli 
be planted in every family garden. 
@here are tender and hardy varieties 

in other plants, s0 a knowledge of 

e best and hardiest eastern varie- 
Wes is essential. It is best to look 
@round and see what varieties are 
@oing best in one’s immediate neigh- 
Borhood before ordering, being sure 
to get plants from only reliable 
@rms whose advertisements you sce 
fm honest farm papers, like the ol 
@eliable American Agriculturist. This 
@ame principle applies to all other 
Plants, fruit trees, etc. 

I have tested all the leading va- 
Wieties of red raspberries, and find 
the Loudon to take the lead in Doth 
hardiness, and productiveness, with 
the Culbert second. These are both 
good varieties, good shippers, and 
@iso good market varieties. We pre- 
fer fhe Loudon as a table berry, also 
for canning purposes; it “also ships 
well, making a fine appearance in the 
box, having a deep red color, which 
@oes not fade in canning. Raspberries 
are good feeders, requiring a libera! 
amount of plant food, and responding 
readily to good treatment. [If the 
eoil ‘Is not naturally in a good state 
of fertility, rotted barnyard manure 
Should be applied, and the ground 
Weeply plowed and thoroughly culti- 
vated or broken up with a harrow or 
lod smasher in a small way, then 
Well Sper up,. working in the dress- 
tng. 

The Bante should then be set in 
the furrow, with roots well mois- 
tened. Some farmers plow the ‘fur- 
®ows with a two-horse plow and set 
@he plants in the furrows, while 


. @thers use a line and a spade, open- 


Qmg the holes that the, plants are to 
into. In either cage, care must 
taken not to break off the small 

white shoots coming up from crown 

r roots, as these are to be the future 

mente. Do not set the plants too 

l@eep, or the shoots will not have a 

‘whance to get to the surface. Care 

must be taken not to tramp the soil 

vhard just above,the crown, but more 
from the sides and a little distance 
away from the plants, The new shoots 
then have @ better chance to cdme to 
the top. 

IT always use young plants from 


‘mewly propagating beds, as in set- 


Ring strawberries, because older 
‘bushes from fruiting beds are not de- 
sirable, in many cases. being ex- 
fhausted to such an extent as to ren- 
der them unprofitable. This is where 
a great many make a mistake in set- 
tins out old plants instead of getting 
strong, thrifty young plants. . There 
are many systems of planting, but I 
will only suggest a few, and each 
may select the one best fitted for 
his use. 

First method is to plant the rasp- 
berries 5 feet apart each Way, so as 
to cultivate with a horse both ways: 
allow five shoots to each hill. On a 
Yarge scale, I set plagts in rows 5 to 
6 feet apart, north to south, and 
from 8 to 4 feet in the row. I plant 
potatoes every other row north and 
south, the first year, and after that 
the whole space is given to the bush- 
es. The second method, for a smail 
garden, the plants can be set in nar- 
fow rows, 1 foot apart in the row, 
|wrhere the worx is to be done by 
hand. I would recommend the rows 

be 4 feet apart,,the farther the better 
our or five of the thriftiest canes are 
‘enough to allow to grow and mature 

ach year. The fruit is grown on the 
two-year-old wood. Cultivation is 
very important in securing best re- 
ults, 

Though many people plant raspber- 


FIGHTING INSECT PESTS. 


Ties, giving no cultivation or care 
afterward, expecting them to bear 
well just the same, you can always 
tell the successful grower by looking 
at his patch during the picking sea- 
son. His rows will be found straight, 
well cultivated, free from weeds, 
with plants not too thick in the row, 
not like’ the patch of a careioss 
neighbor, which is at this time a 
thick mass of canes and weeds. 


Sure. Destruction to Leaf Eating Insects 


Arsenate of tead, an insecticide 
manufactured from, arsemate of soda 
and acetate of lead, for spraying so- 
lutions 4s combined with water at the 
rate of one to six pounds to 53O gal- 
lons water, It was first used by the 
Massachusetts state board of agri- 
culture about six years ago, and has 
been largely used ever since, Be- 
fore ,offering it for sale, samples 
were sent to leading, state entomol- 
ogists, and in every case it met with 
their high recommendation. 

While arsenate of lead is a com- 
paratively new insecticide, it has been 
thoroughly tested by practical fruit 
growers and truck farmers, in addi- 
tion to state and government agri- 
cultural stations, with such success 
that it has largely supplanted -the 
older insecticides, such as paris green, 
london purple, etc. Tt comes as a 
paste, and may be handled and. used 
without danger to" man or beast in 
the process of application. It mixes 
readily with water, being of about 
the same specific gravity as water, 
and, therefore, remains in suspension 
during its application and is evenly 
applied. On account of its extreme 
fineness, it does not clog the spray 
pump. 

It is white, and foliage sprayed 
with it can be distinguished at a 
glance. It can be used in any 
strength on the, most edelicate foliage 
or fruits without injury to them. 
This one property makes it pre- 
eminently the insecticide for the 
truck grower, who has so many del- 
icate foliage crops to protect. It has 
the property of adhesiveness and is 
of such consistency that once it has 
thad time to dry’ on the plants after 
being applied, ordinary rains do not 
wash it off, and it remains effective 
for a long period. A rew hours of 
bright sunshine after application suf- 
fice to dry it well., Instances are on 
record where drenching rains have 
followed shortly after applications 
were made, and yet the insects rav- 
aging the crops afterward were de- 
stroyed. Had such application been 
of paris green, the time, labor and 
cost of material would have been 
largely a loss. 

In preparing for use, rub the de- 
sired quantity into a smooth, thin 
paste with a small amount of water, 





and pour into the spraying tank or | 


barrel. Keep the mixture. well 
stirred, and apply by mé@ans of a 
force pump or spraying machine. On 
large trees, 50 feet or more of hose 
is needed. The best results are ob- 


tained by a nozzle giving a fine, misi- | 


like spray. Spray until the leaves be- 
gin to drip and then - stop. 


warm, dry day so the insecticide wil\ 


have a chance to dry on the foliage. 


—_~ 





Seed Corn—B. C., 
We do not deal in seed corn or seed 
of any other kind. Watch our adver- 
tising columns for reliable seed grow- 
ers from whom you can get Leaming 
seed corn. 


I consider American Agriculturist a 
very valuable farm journal, I have 
been a subscriber only a few years and 
realize more and more what I have 
missed in the past through its col- 
umns.—[Charles J. Hall, Oswego 
County, N Y. 


“I saw your ady in A A, 
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West Virginia: | 





Basket and Question Box 

Insects on Apple Trees—W. H. C., 
New York: The peculiar egg-like 
masses attached to the apple. twigs 
sent by you, are the cases of a tiny 
moth known as the Resplendent 
shield-bearer. The eggs are laid up- 
on the apple leaves, usuaily in May. 
The young hatching from them, feed 
fen the leaves until nearly full grown. 
They then cut out a piece from the 
leaf, forming a peculiar shield 
‘which they attach to the twig. 
In this the young worm transforms 
and later emerges as a moth. There 
are usually two broods, one appearing 
in May and another in July or Au- 
gust. The insect is not considéred a 
dangerous one. When it appears it 
ean be destroyed by cutting off the 
twigs or rubbing the shields ‘with 
some strong solution, like whale-oil 
soap. 


Arsenate of Lead—G. P. C., New 
York; One of the most satisfactory 
poisons for lteaf-feeding insects is ar- 
senate of lead. Repeated trials have 
shown it is superior to paris green, 
london purple or plain arsenic. It 
sticks te the foliage after application 
and is not easily washed off by rain. 
There is absolutely no danger of burn- 
ing or scorching the foliage With this 
material. The solution is with water 
alone or may be combined with bor- 
deaux. There is no better material 
for such, leaf-feeding insects as the 
potato beetle and the various kinds of 
waterpillars that destroy the foliage of 
fruit trees. It is also used extensively 
by fruit growers for the destruction of 
codling moth. 


Spray for Codling Moth—In answer 
to inguiry from P.-E. D. of New Jer- 
sey, one of the most extensive fruit 
growers of the west says: “I have 
used arsenate of lead for destroying 
the worms of the codling moth, with 
very satsfactory results. I have also 
used it on pears with good results. I 
was able to spray but a few times, 
owing to the trees being set so close 
together that it was difficult to get 
through them with a.wagon.” 


Wood Ashes and Kainit—R. P. E., 
Tennessee; Unleached wood ashes con- 
tain from 4 to 7% potash while the 
leached product contains only’1 to 2%. 
Saft wood ashes are very low in. pot- 
ash, coal ashes are almost worthless. 
Wood ashes contain about 2% phos- 
phoric acid. The price for a good 
grade of wood ashes ranges from $6 
to $10 per ton. Containing one of the 
best forms of potash, ashes should be 
‘kept under cover to prevent leaching. 
Kainit is a crude potash salt from 
Germany. It contains from 12 to 14% 
potash, besides common ‘salt, gypsum 
and magnesia. 





Clipper Lawn Mower 


THE MOWER 


That will kilt weeds in your lawns. a ‘ou Kee: 

all the woans ontiee thay ao ee Fed and 
cut your grass without break’ iron 
3 —— ad a and woods 


FRIENDS HELP 
St. Paul Park Incident. 
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I always felt languid and dull, having 
ne ambition to Fa to my morning 
ut an hour or 80 a 

nervous derangement of the 

and stomach would come over 


@ 
could have as delicious an article as 
Postum. 

“Another lady, who had been trou- 
bled with chronie dyspepsia for years, 
found immediate relief on ceasing 
coffee and beginning Postum twice a 
day. Shé was wholly cured. Still ar- 
other friend told me that Postum 
Food Coffee was a Godsend to her, her 
heart. trouble having been relieved 
after leaving off coffee and taking on 
Postum. 

. “So many such cases came to my 
notice that I concluded coffee was the 
cause of my trouble and I quit and 
took up Postum. [I am more than 
leased to say that my days of trouble 
ave disappeared. I am well and 
happy.” . “There’s a Reason.” Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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Celery oh Sandy Soll 


FRANK 8. WELLS, MICHIGAN 


Although celery is best adapted to 
moist, mucky land, yet those who 
have sandy gardens can grow it by 
giving the proper care. It may not 
be very productive, but it is of good 
quality and can be bleached as well 
there as anywhere. 

The ground should be made very 
rich, as celery is a gross feeder. A 
good way to do is to make a trench 
at least a foot deep, then put-in 6 
inches of soil mixed with thoroughly 
rotted compost. Commercial manures 
may be added, but I would not advise 
their use alone, unless the soil is al- 
ready supplied with humus. Wood 
ashes can, however, be used in most 
any case. 

The plants are set in the usual way, 
about 6 inches apart, the distance be- 
tween the rows being 4 or 5 feet. As 
the plants grow the trench is filled 
in. Later the plants are banked up 
as required: for blanching. 

IRRIGATING THE CROP 

If it“is a dry season water should 
be given. Celery is a thirsty plant and 
requires an abundance of moisture. 
Many people make the mistake: of 
giving water a little at a time. and 
eften: It is far better to soak the 
ground thoroughly, then leave it un- 
til dry. After the water has been 
applied, an inch or more of loosé soil 
should be hoed over the surface. This 
will prevent rapid evaporation. 

Another way of irrigating is to 
stand common drain tile along the 
row and fill with water as required. If 
sufficient tile is at hand, good results 
can be had by setting one in place of 
every third celery plant. Liquid ma- 
nure is excellent for filling occasional- 
ly, or the tile may be filled with com- 
post or some kind of fertilizer and 
water poured on to filter through. 

Tile may be used for blanching, but 
I prefer earthing up. The stalks 
bleach nicely in sand, coming out 
white, brittle and more delicately 
flavored than any I have fourd that 
were grown on muck land. 

FAVORITE VARIETIES 

Among the varieties I like the 
White Plume for early. The plants 
grow rapidly and are easily blanched. 
In the fall the stalks and leaves be- 
come white without earthing up, but 





MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDEN 


they are improved. by banking. The , 


variety does not keep as well as some 
other kinds, however. 

The Golden Self-Blanching is not 
quite as early as the White Plume, 
but it is superior in quality. It is 
readily blanched, becoming a clear 
golden color, both stalk and leaf. But 
it is a dwarf in its habit of growth and 
should have rich ground and good 
care to be satisfactory. However, it is 
well liked. 

The Golden Rese is a sport of the 
Golden Self-Blanching. I tried it this 
year, but it was not satisfactory. 

For winter celery I grew this year 
the French Suctess. It is a much 
more vigorous grower than the others 
mentioned and seems to stand dry 
weather better. It is slow to blanch, 
but is good when it is at last ready 
for use, 

There are many varieties of celery, 
both earjy and late. Those named 
may not be the best, but are given be- 
cause I am acquainted with them. 

Sandy land is not suitable for celery 
as a market crop, unless it can be 
easily irrigated. But for the home 
supply, where quantity is not the first 
eensideration, the superior quality 
of celery grown on sand makes it de- 
sirable. } 


- Handling the Asparagus Bed — 1 
plow my asparagus bed down as low 
as possible not to touch the crown, 
then cultivate fast and shallow until 
June 15. I then stop cultivation to 
put out new beds. I put my rows 7 
feet wide. I. plow them out with 
two-horse plow. I make the  bot- 
tom or row as broad as possible so 
the roots of asparagus will not be 
wadded or piled together. I drop the 
crown in 12 to 14 inches apart. Next 
I cover them tightly with foot or rake. 
Before it begins to come up I fertilize 
on top; then cover the fertilizer with 
small plow 2 to 3 inches. I get the 
crowns in the ground as deep as pos- 
sible. When I get ready to drop my 
crown in row, I lay rod across the 
rows. It will measure from rod to 
bottom of row 15 to 16 inches.—[W. 
H. Wooley, South Carolina. 








Stay-at-home Turkeys are reared 
from gently handled poults. From 
the first day they are taught to have 
confidence in-the raiser. 








LARGE RADISHES ARE GENERALLY DEFICIENT IN QUALITY 
These radishes were shown at the 1906 Illinois state fair by A. M. 


Dunnagan, a gardener living near Rochester. 
the right was 16 inches long and 7 inches in diameter. 
The flesh is crisp and the flavor good. This 


these radishes is excellent. 


The largest radish at 
The quality of 


Tl. 


is unusual,-as vegetables of large size aré apt to be deficient in quality. 
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Your Paint- 


Money's Worth 


UY your paint as would seed, or 
stock, or fertilizen-For the results you 
get from it, 

First cost per gallon is a small matter to 

with covering 


power, spreading capacity and wear. 


led pai . 
“Ich SEANDARD” PAINT. 


work 
inducements worth while? Well, that's the efficiency 


Wouldn't you call &%{ to % more painted 
to the gation and two or three years 
economy of 


For painting the farm home, outbuildings, fences, implements, etc.— 


Lowe Brothers “High Standard” Paint 


Gives Best Results 


There is a Lowe Brothers paint for every purpose. 
“HIGH STANDARD” PAINT is made of best paint materials, mixed and mulled, 
ground and reground by the most powerful and scientific machinery 


ever used in paint m 
“HIGH STANDARD” PAINT is 


ing—more particles to the gallon th@h a 
other paint, and a full gaia of a every time. - as: 
sold by the leading 


The “Little 
ue Flag’ 
int 


dealers in almost every town, in sealed, air-tight cans, always fresh 


y-to-use with uniform results. 


tion. 
and Painting’. Write today. 


Look for the trade-nfark—“The Little Blue Flag” — 
Send for our valuable and interesting free booklet ‘Paint 


ur protec- 


The Lowe Brothers Company, 450-456 Third St., Dayton, O. 
Paintmakers Varnishmakers, New York Chicago Kansas City 




















YOU needa 





Your present one is leaking and worn beyond repair, 


NEW Roof! 


Why not put on a roof this time 


that will outlast your building and never cost another cent during the rest of your life ? 
What’s the use of spending any more of your hard earned money for short-lived shingles, 
tin, metal or composition roofs that require constant painting and repairs? Why not 
buy a sanitary, fire-proof, handsome, “ never-wear-out” SLATE ROOF—one that will 
end your roofing troubles forever and increase the attractiveness and selling value of 


your property ? A 


Sea Green Purple Slate Roof 


costs little more than 


short-lived Roofing 


and the actual valué added to your property more than makes up the difference. This 


. isan absolute fact. 


BUILDINGS ROOFED “WITH SLATE HAVE A HIGHER 


MARKET VALUE. Sea Green and Purple Roofing slate is nature’s own product, solid 


rock, quarried from the depths of the earth and split into convenient form for laying. 


It 


is the only roofing material known that is not affected by heat or cold, drought or mois- 


ture. It cannot wear out, warp, rust or decay. 


If your building‘on which it is placed 


lasts a hundred years, the Sea Green or Purple Slate Roof will still be in good condition. 
It isgthe only roof that will insure pure cistern water and protection from fire and light- 
ning—the only one that will give your buiidings the improved appearance and added 


yalue that makes them better than your neighbor’s who does not use Slate. 


ing, old or new, can be roofed with slate. 


is yours for the asking. 


ANY build- 


It tells all about the 


Our FREE di arent roots rs and will eave you money: ase 
it. Writ it r. Give n of y 
‘Book *‘ROOFS”’ on Be ag or it now ive name your 


TheAmericanSeaGreenSilate Co., Box!2,Granville,N.Y 








ORNAMENTALFENCES | 


Iron or Wire, built to order. The finest at lowest 
Satisiac- " ~ gtion guaran 
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paid. Catalogue free—tells al! about 
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LAWN FENCE 
feise-per pone tisntmies 


ve 
KITGELMAN BROS. 
"a Box %tl@ Muncie, indiana. 


_ Amohor Fence 


| me eee 
FASTLARE SHINGLE 


ECONOMY SILO 


at the door- 







No spoilt e e, even 
aye—abselutely air-tight. 
Continuous self-adjusting easy-to-open doo’ 

no clumsy rods or heavy fasteninge—make they 
ensilage always easy to get at. 

»ps of sufficient number and strength not 
only to hold the silo together, but to form @ per- 
eH andsomne in desl 

an me in design, easy to erect, 
Write cabnlog 


for free illustrated 
xperience 


Economy Silo & Tank Co. 
Box 38 B Frederick, Md. 
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FREIGHT 


tte for_fence boo! 
Brown Fence 
° 





is best adapted for the 
farm because ae ~~ 


2 of repairs is eliminated. 
for free fence book C 
& Manutescturing Co., Cleveland, Onle 









Montross BRotnd Gutaahee 
Farmera’ favorite . Pire- . 
proof Last « ltetime, cheap, easily put omy 
eon for illustrated catalog. } 
Mvatross Metal Shingle Co., Camden, H.-3 
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ig 
Problem 


The problem of bringin 
developing ideal Dairy Calves is the 
most delicate one a feeder has to 
handle. To produce strong growth, 
large bones and thrifty constitutions 
without the aid of the caives* natural 
food—whole milk, as it comes from 
the cow—has been a study for geurtetions. This important 
"problem has been successfully solved 


Premium Calf Meal 


We have beem extremely fortunate in securing from prominent 
English feeders a formula which has been used for years in Great 
Britain for denslopling shose splendid British dairy types. While 
many calf foods have introduced in the Britigh Isles, none have 
given the results as has thia COMBINATION. [¢ is not one of the 

so-called ‘‘condimental’’ foods, but a PURE GRAIN RATION— 
nothing more, nothing less. It is A Dade in its most digestible form. 
The hull of the Oats having been removed eliminates the irritatin 
fiber. To this Oatmeal has been added the germ of the Oats remove 
from the berries in the process of the manufacture of Oatmeal and a 
parched Wheaten Meal. All are rich in highly digestible fat, bone 
and muscle mare | elements, Pan-roasting of the Oat produets and 
the parching of the Wheaten Meal insures its high digestibility by 
changing the starch to sugar, facilitating complete digestion of the 
fat producing elements. 

Aside from the digestibility of Premium Calf Meal its great 
saving is a big item. For example 11 lbs. of this meal at a cost 
oS one fc cet mf elements to 8 lbs. of whole milk. 

ou can figure whether it pays to feed Premium Calf Meal 


A Sure Cure and Preventive of Scours 


This product is richer in phosphates for bone building than any 
known ealf meal. Fed in connection with skim-milk or whey, it is 
the. safest and most economical SUBSTITUTE FOR FAT IN THE 
MOTHER’S MILK yet produced, and continued as a ration up to 
six months of age will produce the highest type of young stoek, 

Many experiments, have also shown that the same results ean be 
obtained with Premium Calf Meal in solution, without the assistance 
of whole milk, skim-milk or whey—in fact, Prof..A. L. Cottrell 
says: ‘*The finest bunch of calves I have ever seen were raised 
on this product without any milk or whey from the time they were 
a few days old.’’ 


30 Day Introductory Price 


During the next thirty days if you will send us the uname of 
our dealer we will sell. you Premium Calf Meal at a special 
semett ion price of $2.00 PER ONE HUNDRED POUNDS; freight 
epaid east of the Missouri river and north of the Ohio river; put up 
fty-pound sacks; shipment direet to you or through your dealer. 
Results and price considered, you cannot afford to feed any other calf 
meal, Write us at onee for further information. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 


up and 





LING 
CATTLE INSTRUMENTS 


Pilling’s Hard Milker Gutfit Con- | Pilling’s Cattle Case No. 
tains: Bistoury, $1.50; Teat Opener, |? contains #3 Milk Fever 
75c.3 Teat Expander, i0e.; Mik Tube, | Outfit and 8 othér cattle in- 
50c,, and Teat Soap, S0c Complete | Struments needed .by every 

! Team Be dairyman, complete mn case, 
in Case with “Easy to Use” directions for #10; regular value $15. 

HT pre- Sent prepaid, with: full 
id ON) «Rasy to Use” directions, 
receipt onreceipt of #10. Order 
of $3.00, | today. 


|6.P., Piling & Son Go, 


2252 Arch St., 




















if interested in 
write us. We gell 
Solem’s Real Estate 
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DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


Care for Brood Mares and Foals 


E, M. KIES, MICHIGAN 


Warmth and sunshine are helpful 
to weak foals and I always. keep 
them warm the first few days if it 
takes an oil heater in the corner of 
the stall to do it,- If there is grass 
and a day when the sun shines young 
foals who arrive on the scene later 
in the season should be gotten out if 
possible the second day after the 
grass is dry from déw and put into a 
paddock by themselves. They will get 
exercise and a bite of grass will bene- 
fit both, inreasing the. yield of .milk 
and adding to its quality. Until the 
foal is a month old, it: ought mot to 
get wet nor have a damp bed. After 
that time, if well cared for from the 
first, it can stand as much exposure, 
if well, as the dam should be al- 
lowed to be out im. 

If the mother is to work, it is much 
better to leave the colt at the barn 
from morning until noon, eooling the 
mare if warm before allowing the 
foal to suck. The annoyance of hav- 
ing the colt following the dam will 
be avoided and it really is much safer 
in a stall by itself. The mother is 
more quiet than if her young is fol- 
lowing and getting around other stock 
and running the risk of entanglement 
with machinery’ and harness. If the 
foal has a staH of its own and only 
is with the dam at nursing time the 
process of weaning is much easier. 
As the feed is increased and the time 
approaches the hours without milk 
can be made to include the entire day. 
When entire separation takes place 
the tantrums are avoided. 

At all times when the dam is not 
worked the foal should be allowed 
to run with her in a paddock away 
from other stock, Grass is an ideal 
feed supplemented with oats for the 
first few months. If the mother and 
colt are kept from fright and excite- 
ment and accustomed to the groom, 
the breaking of the colt to harness 
will be a comparatively small job. 
Halter breaking should be done while 
the colt follows the dam. This is 
quite another proeess when cows and 
other horses run in the same pasture 
and the mother is in a panic of fear 
lest the foal be hurt, and perhaps the 
dogs join in a barnyard melee now 
and then. The colt then may be as 
hard to manage as the mustang, who 
finds an enemy in every man. 


Feeding Pregnant Ewes 


LEO C. REYNOLDS, 





It is very essential that the ration 
supplied -the ewe flock possess the 
quality to assist rapid and thorough 
assimilation. A narrow ration of 
either roughage or grain is more apt 
to. cause & “sluggish condition through- 
Out the digestive track and ultimately 
influence. the development of _ the 
fetus. Food. that. can be readily 
acted upon by the digestive secretions 
and made available for immediaté-use 
is very desirable in the conrpoSition 
ef a rationfor pregnant ewes... The 
greater the variance in any. Well- 
balanced ‘ration the more readily it is 
digested and transformed into avail- 
able nourishment. 


Pregnant ewes should neyer be 


| confined: to an. exclusive roughage ra- 


tion, though it may possess the-nec- 
essary ingredients to comprise @ well- 
balanced ration. Clover ‘hay is ene 
of the best roughages availabie for 
pregnant ewes, but under no condi- 
tions should they be limited to~this 
one element of diet. If-it is eonven- 
ient, clover hay. can be’ fed twice 
daily, say morning and. evening, but 
for an.intermediate feed corn stoyer, 
bean peds or bright oat straw should 
be supplied. Under no conditions 
should wet, musty reughage of any 
kind be fed ewes in the adyanced 
stage of pregnancy. 





it is yery important iIn°the eempor 


_ corn. 


sition of a roughage ration for the 
ewe flock at this time to include 
some -succulent matter. Roots are 
beyond question the best succulent 
food available for - sheep. Many 
flockmasters make it a point to 
grow a few tons of. roots to feed dur- 
ing the advanced stage of pregnancy. 
However, the flockowner who has no 
roots at hand to feed must afford seme 
other solution. Silage can be fed with 
excellent results at this time, although 
care must be exercised not te over- 
feed. I am feeding a part ration of 
silage to my breeding cwes and they 
are doing finely. I. remove tke 
larger portion of the corn, thus re- 
ducing the danger of overfeeding on 
grain. It is not advisable to feed 
silage more than once dgily to 
pregnant ewes. 

The grain ration should be selected 
with considerable precaution, so that 
the right proportions can be ecomput- 
ed, Select as widé a ration as possi- 
ble. Do not feed too heayily upom 
I have found that-a grain ra- 
tion composed of three pounds of oats, 
one of linseed or oilcake, ane of 
wheat bran and from two to three 
pounds of cornmeal, depending upon 
the flesh condition of the ewes, makes 
a very excellent grain ration. If the 
ewes are thin in flesh the corn por- 
tion of the ration may be slightly in- 
creased, never to exceed the above 
proportion. The importance of plen- 
ty of clean, fresh water at this time 
cannot be overestimated, and salt 
should also be constantly before the 
flock, 
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Kating Her Pigs—c. C. W., Ohio, has 
a sow that eats her pigs. Is there 
any remedy? This trouble is the re- 
were of improper feeding. The sow 

hould have food that contains con< 
spiavabie phosphate of lime in it; 
sueh as grovnd oats, linseed meal 
and middlings also mix 20 Ibs sifted 
coal ashes, 4 Ibs common salt and 2 
lbs phosphate of lime. Put this where 
the sow can get it when she wants it. 
If the above mentioned treatment is 
earried out sows will mot have an 
appetite for flesh. 


Enlarged Thyroid. Glands—W. B., 
New York, has some calves that have 
lumps on their necks and they are 
growing larger fast. The above men- 
tioned symptoms are those of en- 
larged thyroid glands. This derange- 
ment is caused by the calves being 
exposed to cold. Mix two drams 
iodine with twe ounces vaseline. Rub 
on. a Httle every second day. The 
disease is a local one and usually does 
not interfere with the animal's health. 


Seours—M. E., New Jersey, wants 
a remedy for scours in calyes. Aliso’ 
what is the proper food to feed calyes 
on without miik. Mix 1 dessert spoon- 
ful chalk, 1 tablespoenful tineture 
of eatechu and 1 teaspoonful tineture 
of opium with % pint starch gruel 
and give at a dose every four hours 
until cured. There is no proper feod 
to feed calves but milk. Plaxseed 
tea and hay tea have been tried but 
with very poor success. 


Fell Plowed Land—t 
would ask seme experienced readers 
of the old reliable what would be the 
best way to manage land that was 
plowed late last fall and winter. I’ 
was an old pasture and I wish to see 
with another crop of timothy. Hon 
can’ it st. be handled? — Answe 
throu hese columns.—{N. J. Bun 
nell, pores County, Pa. 








BUSINESS as WOO E 


Fer the Land's Sal Sake—use Bowker's 
tortilisers They enrich the earth. 








Experience with Dairy Cattle 


[From Page 561] 


pacity, -costing $134, which we built 
in 1908= I am well pledsed with it. It 
would te difficult indeed to get along 
withowt it. I do not understand why 
farmers do’ not put up more silos; it is 
the only rationai and economical way 
of feeding. It is not only handy, but 
iby all odds the most convenient way 
of storing large quantities of good, 
succulent feed in a small space. We 
feed it to all farm stock, even chick- 
ens. I consider silage especially good 
for colts and calves. Eight acres of 
silage corn usually fills the silo. I had 
six loads left over last year. It is fed 
the year round, but always after milk- 
ing. 

At present and at the*time of the 
Cleveland milk ‘contest reported in 
American Agriculturist a few weeks 
ago, we cooled milk in ten-gallon 
cans. They are placed in cold- water 
and the milk is stirred occasionally, 
taking about 30 minutes td cool it 
properly. Milk is then placed in the 
bottling tank and bottled as soon as 
possible. We own ice houses and re- 
ffigerator in which we keep our sur- 
plus milk and cream. We sell 30% 
gream at 8 cents a half pint, 30 cents 
a quart and $1.20 a gallon in winter. 





Dairy Cows from Dry Feed to Grass 


E. C. BENNETT, IOWA 
This is the time of year when 
change from dry feed to grass is 


made in the dairy. That it is a good 
change is.universally conceded and so 
that 


at first thought it may seem 
nothing need to be said except to 
change and do it as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

But this conclusion is fallacious. All 
changes should be gradual; “the old 
should run into the new with as lit- 
tle abruptness as possible. Sudden 
change from dry feed to grass will 
eause looseness of the bowels, and 
this is weakening and harmful to 
milk production. When the cows 
first go to the pasture, the dry feed 


should be continued but a change in 
the manner of feeding it can be.made 
which gratifies the and is free 
from the dietary -trouble because the 
same feed is used. 

In winter all feed should be givep 
in the manger in the barn, for in no 
other place can the cow be protected 
and comfortable. Now a feed rack 
inthe yard filled with hay is pre- 
ferred by the cows to a manger filled 
with the same grade of hay. It is a 
picnic for the cows, and we all*know 
what the picnic appetite is. We eat 
with relish at a picnic food which 


cow 


seems scarcely palatable in a stuffy 
dining room. The fresh air aerates 
the hay and it is cleaner, and the 


fresh air stimulates the appetites of 
the cows, so in a double sense the 
outside rack is better. 

CONTINUE TO FEED SOME GRAIN 


But the inside feeding should not 
be neglected. grain is needed 
and some forage to go with it, and 
these should be in the manger in the 
accustomed place so the cow will feel 
at home and eat according to her 
appetite, with the outside feed in the 
rack as a relish. 

And every spring is needed the cau- 
tion not to turn into the pasture too 
early. The cows bécome uneasy and 
plead in their own way for a ramble 
in the pasture. But there are two 
reasons, at least, why their longings 
should be controlled. First, the grass 
is scant and devoid of stbstance, and 
more flesh is lost in traveling around 
for it than is gained by it. It is pay- 
ing too dear for the little feed se- 
cured. 
it is harmful to the pasture, and gen- 
erally in two ways. The ground is 


Some 


The second objection is that } 
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apt to be soft and the cattle punch 
holes through the sod, destroying the 
grass and hurting the texture of the 
ground. But worse than this, if pos- 
sible, the grass has not yet established 
itself for the season’s growth, and 
eating off the leaves before root 
growth has made sufficient progress 
is sure to prevent a luxurious growth. 
Root and leaf must develop together 
in the spring, or they will not develop 
fully during the whole season. 


GRADUAL CHANGE IMPERATIVE 


For these reasons strong emphasis 
should be laid upon a gradual change 
from dry to green feed, diminishing 
one as the other increases until, the 
cow is on full grass, and even after 
this some dry feed of some kind 
should always be provided that she 
may balance the ration and avoid 
diarrhea with its bad results. A lit- 
tle dry feed in the manger is better 
than a dog to toll the cows into the 
barn for milking. As to the kind of 
grain to feed while the pasture is 
getting ready for business, I have not 
found it necessary to be so particular 
as at other seasons, for grass will 
soon be here and even if nothing but 
corn be fed it will not burn out the 
system in the short time before grass 
will be here with its laxative and 
cooling effects. Feed such grain, farm- 
grown preferred, because of _ its 
economy, as will keep the cows strong 
and fearty, diminishing gradually as 
grass comes to take its place. 

Cistern Filters—This is in reply to 
S. H. B. regarditig cistern filters in re- 
cent number of American Agricultur- 
ist. I give below a plan that was 
outlined for me by a local physician 
who was a health officer in the local- 
ity in which I was then living. The 
plan was installed in schools and was 
highly satisfactory. The conducting 
pipe must be run down in inside of 
the cistern to within about two inches 
of the bottom so that when the water 
rushes in it will distribute the refuse 
at the bottom of the cistern. The 
overflow should start at about 2 inches 
from the bottom of the cistern to just 
where the conductor leaves off. The 
dirty water will be carried off the bot- 
tom instead of having the cistern 
overflow from the top. A cistern ar- 
ranged in this way is practically self- 
cleansing. If the water is to be used 
for drinking purposes it should be 
cooled and filtered in the ‘ordinary 
‘way with a gravel or charcoal filter 
if necessary. There are many filters 
upon the market that are used for 
this purpose.—[John Evans, Genesee 
County, N Y. 
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“FOR PROFIT, BUY A U.S.” 


%K From Mar. Ist until Oct. 30, 1905, I milked 5 
O cows and sold all of my butter at 20 cents per 


8 r und, and the sale amounted to $126.90. On 


567 


Mar. 1st, 1906, I bought a U. S. Separator No. 7, 
and from that date until Oct. 30, 1906, from the 
same cows I sold $197.85 worth of butter. I = 
consider that my separator has paid its first 
cost already, as it made a clear gain of 
$70.95 in eight months with only five cows. 
For profit buy a U: 8S. — every time. , 
I. N. Hussey. 

Dairymen : there’s a straight tip “from Missou- 
ti.” For profit, buy a U. S. oney talks. Does that 
$70.95 say anything to you ? You want the best sepa- 
rator, sure. It’s cheapest in the end. And there is no 
earthly reason why you should n’t have it, when a U.S. 
Separator will pay for itself. It always does. Simply 
a question of how soon, and that depends mostly 
on how many cows you have. 

Let us send you right away our new large free cata- 
logue telling you plainly by word and by picture Nik 
thing about the construction and operation of the U. 5. 
Please say, “Send New Catalogue No 6 " and 
write TODAY, postal card or letter, addressing 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 
Eighteen Distributing Warehouses. 463 Bellows Falis, Vt. 








FOR THIS NEW 


Only $29.75 LOW DOWN 
AMERICAN | 
Pia: Cream Separator 








Guaranteed to Skim Closer than any Separator in the World | 
Sold direct from the factory. We are the oldest exclusive manufac 
turers of hand separators in America. You save all agent’s, dealer’s 
and even mail order house profits. We have the most liberal 30 DAYS: 
TRIAL, freight paid offer. Write for it today. Our new, low down 
waist high separator is the finest, highest quality machine on the 
market; no other separator compares with it in close skimming, 
ease of cleaning, easy running, simplicity, strength or quality, 
Our own (the manufacturer’s) longterm guarantee- protects. you 
on every AMERICAN Machine. Don’t buy a separator from any 
agent, dealer, or mail order house; don’t make any contract or 
agreement; don’t accept any machine finally until you run a few 
gallons of milk through our new, comfortable waist high AMERI- 
CAN. Use it every day for a month and see how it cutclasses every other machina, 
We can ship immediately. Let us send you our new Cream Sep- 
arator Offer. It’s different from any other, just as our new, walat 
high AMERICAN is miles in advance, years ahead of any other sep 
arator in the world. 

Write for our great offer on our new waist high model. 

Address 


American Separator Co., 80x 1052, Bainbridge, N. Y, 


4 
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SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 
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| CAN.DAN PATCH PACE A MILE IN.1:54? 


HIS TRAINER SAYS DAN WILL ASTONISH THE WORLD IN 1907. 





International Stock Food Farm of seven hundred acres, owned by 
Champion 


2 
oa. ma ay TO 
at miles from 


i This Beautiful Picture 
In 6 Brilliant Colors 
Mailed to You Free. 


& MABVELOUE PICTURE OF TWO WORLD CHAMPIONS. 


Dan Patch 1:55, The Pacing King, 
Cresceus 2:0224 , The Trotting King. 


We have Large Colored Lithegreshe of our World 
‘amous Champien lions, om Patch 155 aod 
Feces, Stake inven Maciting Speed Contest. It fe 26 
by 2linchee and shows both ‘horese as life-like as if 
yousawthem racing. Youcan haveone ofthese 
and Beautiful Golored Pictures ofthe Two Most Va)- 
bt ergo Ballons and Champions of the 
World, Absolutely Free. oe Prepay Postage. 
&2- This cut is 2 reduced engraving ofthe Large Col- 
ored Lithograph we will send you free. 


a2 WRITE AT ONCE “Gs 


ist, Name the paper in which you saw this offer. 
2nd, Btate how much live stock you own. 


INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 






THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS HARNESS HORSE FARM. 


. W. Savage, isgeneraliy acknow to be the most famous harness horse farm in the world because it owns 
hate Tee in the sm py edad Pr ,» the champion trotting stallion of the wosid; Arion 8:07%, 
; Directam 2:06 \, the champion ¢-yesr-old trotting stallion. Also Rey Wilkes 2:06%, the fret stale te best 2:10 
one hundred brood mares and their colts sre fed “international Steck Food” every day. You are specially invited to 

of feeding latermationa! Stock Food. e@ SFeods for One Cont. We always welcome visitors. 
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DAPRY AND CHICKEN ‘YARD 


Separating Roosters from Hens 

Roosters are only an arinoyante to 
hens after the breeding season is over, 
and they prevent laying. I pen my 
roosters up in a yard by themsélives, 
aand let my different varieties of hens 
flock together. To prevent fighting, I 
let the roosters havé it out at once, 
and always put bandages of cloth 
round their legs so they cannot spur 
one another.—[Dudley Damp, Colo- 
rado County, Wis. 

The main object ‘wm separating 
males and females at molting time 
fis to preserve the vitality of the males 
until it Is needed. By picking up all 
the males and penning them'‘together 
at one time, out of sight of the fe- 
Males, we have no trouble about 
their fighting.—[Kitteoumet Poultry 
Yards, Barnstable County, Mass. 

A brood of hens is better off with- 
out the cockerels after the breeding 
season is over. I always pen my 
cockerels up together at that time, 
When I first put them in the pen they 
knock each other around a little, but 
they soon settle down peaceably.— 
(W. L. Howard, Lancaster County, Pa, 

‘When males and females are sepa- 
rated at the close of the breeding 


'peason the hens are not worried and 


Put the males 
feed water 
stated times. 


they feather quicker. 
in a darkened pen and 
and grit and greens at 
When quié¢ted @own they will not 
hurt one another. If they do not 
keep quiet, cut their upper bills off 
even with the lower. In this way they 
cannot tear each other’s flesh so 
—{John Bennett, Ripley Coufi- 
ty, Ind. 

I do not separate roosters from 
hens at the end of the breeding sea- 
son. The hens are better contented 
and do not wander gofft so far away 
from the grounds.—[(L. C. Randall, 
Litchfield County, Ct. 

Separating males from females has 
the advantage of preserving vitality 
and strength to grow a new coat of 
plumage, which is the one essential 
object in a pure-bred specimen, par- 
ticularly if he is to be shown. If 
mating is continued, without separat- 
ing male from female, each is likely 


| te injure the new plumage while ten- 


der with very bad results. I usually | 
take my male birds in the evening | 
and place them on the roost at the 
end of the breeding season and watch 
them the following morning and in- 
sist on peace between them. As one } 
is sure to be boss of the others, I 
mally take the one I intend to be boss 
him in the male yard a day 
ahead of the others, and this } 
has, the desired effect of | 
[Rowland Story, New York | 
> ae 9 


us- 


and put 
or two 
usually 
peace.— 
Ceunty, 
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Pasteurization Advocates in -the 
New York consolidated milk pete 
change ask that pasteurization of alt | 
milk be made compulsory all over 
the state. New York city aldermen, | 
it is said, proposed to pass an ordi- | 
nance forbidding the sale of -unpas- | 
teurized milk in the city, the exception | 
being only that milk sealed in bottles | 
in a sahitary dairy in thé city under | 
personal supervision of an inspector | 
of the health department. 


Before | 
bottling, the milk must be tested | 
and passed by the inspector, aed 
shall stamp or seal each bottle at a 
cost of 2 cents a bottle. At this 
rate the daily income from the pres- 
ent average consumption of 450,000 


quarts would be $9000. 


Milk as a Food—Analyses prove 
that one quart of milk, containing 5% 
butter fat, and costing in the market 
from 5 to 12 cents, is equal in food 
value to five-sixths of a pound of sir- 
loin steak, costing from 15 to 20 cents, 
and as meats are genrally cooked, it 
is probably far more @igestible and 
the comparative value greater than 
indicated.—[F.. E, Dawley, New York. | 








Correcting Errors in Turkey Raising 

_ One season why turkeys have declined 

n popularity. is the difficulty in sai 
the young poults. This is chiefly es 
by inferior breeding stock and poor care 
of same. Ine of my neighbors always 
saves some of the poorest of his flock for 
his breeding st the coming season. 
This can be corrected by proper selection 
of breeding stock and proper feed and 
care, Another reason is the scarcity of 
farm labor. Young turkeys require a 
good deal of care to have good success, 
consequently the majority of farmers do 
what they can and let the raising of 
turkeys, the fruit garden and beautify- 
pe lees lawn go.—([Lester J. Williams, 
Ashtabula County, 0. - 

Thousands of poults are killed an- 
nually by misplaced kindness, that is 
overfeeding, and close confinement. The 
turkey is a bird of wide range. The wild 
hen will raise a larger per cent of her 
poults than the average farmer if the 
enemy would let them alone. Location 
counts one-half and practical knowledge 
the other.—[E. W. Greer, St Francis 
County, Mo. 

From my own observation turkeys 
have not declined in popularity as farm 
fowls in our vicinity. In fact, three of 
my neighbors ventured into turkey rais- 
ing for the first time last year. I find it 
& more profitable business each year. 
I keep -the Bronze and have never been 
able to supply the demand for eggs early 
in the season. For this reason I have 
kept nine good hens and a fine tom érom 
prize winning stock. I have no trouble 
in keeping them at home as none of 
my neighbors who keep turkeys live 
close enough together for them to Tange 
together. I have a fine range for them, 
a large woods pasture and peach or- 
chard. My flocks ivided leet season, 
part stayed in the woods and the rest in 
the peach orchard. I find them a very 
profitable fowl to keep as the prices 
have been so high for several years.— 
{Mrs L. Mumpower, Missouri. 


Pea Straw is well liked by sheep 
and is ahead of all other fodders, 
with the possible exception of clover 
hay. In Canada, where the pea crop 
is a general one, the straw is always 
saved for the sheep and is fed prob- 
ably more extensively than any other 
fodder. 
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WILDER'S 


WHIRLWIND” 
SILO 
FILLER 


green or dry fodder and 
cut hay or straw. Our cat- 
explains why Whirl- 
winds ‘succeed where 
@thers fail. Carried in 
stock at principal trans- 
fer points. Pamphiet,— 
“How and Why to Filla 
Silo,” sent free. 
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BIDDY AND HER LAURELS 


only won numerous 


This 
blue ribbons at small shows, but was 
# winner at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, where competition is hot- 


hen not 


fest. She was bred by Frank D. Ham 
at Columbia county, N ¥. 





A Noted Beekeeper’s Methods 


5; ©. COOK, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, N Y 





In Schenectady county, N Y¥, W. 
EB. Alexander is a beekeeper of more 
than local repute. He has recently 
constructed a large house which has 
all the requirements for scientific bee 
housing and honey handling. The 
house is built in a bank, two stories 
hich, is 24x56 Teet, and has a cellar 
eapacity for T50 colonies, which it is 
mow carrying. The walls around the 
storage room, which ts 40x24 feet, are 
ef stone masonry i8 inches thick, 
without air thamber. The tioor is 
matched iumber laid up from the 
ground; the floor above is double with 
paper. A storage room 16x24 feet is 
gut off on the lower _fioor. Here are 
found four iarge tanks, made of 
wood, tin-lined, each 28x35 Inches by 
& feet, and hold two tons of strained 
honey. They set up from the floor 2 
fect each, and are fitted with 1%~- 
inch faucets. The honey ts taken in 
at the opposite end of the building 
upon the second floor, which is level 
with the ground. From here it is 
conveyed in a 22-inch spout through 
a receiver in the floor, a distance of 
40 feet, to these large tanks. 

A shop or workroom is built in the 

second story above the storage room. 
The balance of the floor space is used 
for storage. The outside wall above 
the stone work is ship lap upon the 
studs, 2x4 inches, paper and clap- 
boards. The building has eave spouts, 
fs neatly painted, and cost about 
$1000. ‘The ventilation, upon which 
Mr Alexander has spent much time 
and study, seems complete. A 6-inch 
stovepipe_is placed 
in the center the bee storege to 
‘the chimney which is always in op- 
eration. As proof of the efficiency of 
this scheme for carrying off moisture, 
ice had formed at the joints the 
pipe during the cold weather just 
preceding my visit. 
, Four trap doors are also cut into 
this™ floor, - They 
plemental ventilators. 
opened more or less to maintain a 
temperature as nearly aS possible be- 
tween 40 degrees and 45 degrees. The 
hives are set four rows d@eép and five 
high, wpon racks 6 inches from the 
floor. A space is left between the 
hives, and the individual hive covered 
With canvas. Examination Showed a 
lively, healthy condition Inside. They 
are Italian bees and are wintering in 
& manner that will ~bring tons of 
honey to Mr Alexander and his son 
the coming summer. 
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“POULTRY AND APTARY 


Providing Shade for Poultry 


Plant plum bushes in the chicken 
run. These are iow and make good 
shade. They grow wild along creeks 
and rivers in the western states, but 
Would. probably not do for eastern 
and southern states, There a low, 
spreading bush adapted to one’s par- 
ticular climate is the best for shad- 
ing the poultry yard.—[E. W. Cay- 
wood, Washington County, Kan. 

Plant either mulberry or plum 
trees for shade in the chicken run. 
Apple trees do very well, too, and 
also furnish fruit for the owner as 
well as his fowls. I let my fouls run 
in the orchard, and I have been’ rais- 
ing fancy fowls for 14 years.—[Mrs 
"Sallie Bass, Gibson County, .Tenn. 

I consider the most satisfactory 
way of shading a chéieken run is to 


plant sunflowers in it. These grow 
quickly, make good shade, and 
when ripe, provide food for the 


chicks.—[{D. Burr 
County, N Y. 

The most satisfactory way to pro- 
vide shade for poultry is to use that 
already provided in the orchard, 
building the run ‘there, if possible. 
Most farms have shade trees or or 
chards that can be utilized in this 
way. If you have not these, proceed 
at once to plant rapid-growing fruit 
and shade trees. in your chicken run. 
The advantage of fruit trees is that 
they feed the poultry and add to the 
profits, Temporary shade can be pro- 
vided by covering frame work with 
canvas or ducking, or even sheeting. 
Shade is a necessity in poultry rais- 
ing —(T. J. Mawhorter, Noble Co, Ind. 

For permanent shade in the poulk- 
try yard plam trees suit me best, If 
I want shade for small chicks, I cut 
small evergreen trees, such as spruce, 
3 or 4 feet tall. Trim these about 
1 foot and set them in the chicken 
ruh. They provide shade to last half 
the summer through. Try it.—[A. B. 
Tirrell, Hampshire County, Mass. 

Build the chicken run near growing 
trees, So that you may have- at least 
two trees in each run, I believe plum 
trees. are considered best, but I get 
satisfactory results from apple and 
pear trees. In runs where we have no 
trees we cover a portion of the run 
with @ mat made of old feed sacks, 
cut up an sewh together with a sail 
needle,—[A. Gray, Essex County, N J. 

A few years ago I transpianted sev- 
eral wild Canadian plum trees from 
the readside to my poultry yard, at 
the same time sawing off the tep 8 
feet from the ground, and grafting 


Snell, Delaware 


with scions of Lombard plum, Tt paid | 


well. All lived, but only one scion to 
a stock was allowed to grow: These 
made large tops, and are perfectly 


hardy annual bearers of larger and | 
better plums than grew on the trees | 


from which the scions were taken.— 
{Frank Currier, Sullivan County, N H, 

Plant plum trees in the run. The 
fowls will eat the insects that eat the 
trees, and the plums will provide 
food and shade.—[E. M. Bunt, Lorain 
County, -O. 





A Drinking Dish Protector in the 
poultry yard is the mext best thing 
to a drinking fountain for keeping 


dish should be of 


be lasting The 


protector 





. made of two Ili- 
oot squares of board. One is sawed 
across diagonally and the other nailed 
o the two triangular pieces thus 
ormed. 


New Calf Feeding Ideas—More ef- 
ficient dairy cows are absolutely nec- 
essary in dairy districts. Much time 
and study have been expended in try- 
ing to determine how to develop these 
cows from the dairy calves at hand. 
For years it was considered impossilbe 
to raise calves on anything but whole 
milk. Experiment stations, however, 
found that dairy calves could be raised 
successfully on skim milk and whey 
combined with other feeds. A careful 
and recent investigation by the 
Quaker Oats company at Chicago 
brought out some interesting facts. 
The matter of producing a substitute 
gor the natural butter fats by the use 
of foreign starches and fats with skim 
milk or whey has been carefully stud- 
ied. The problem has betn, however, 
to substitute a fat which is satisfac- 
tory for maintaining the animal, but 
aves not produce a fattening tendency. 
This has been accomplished by pan 
roasting the oats and wheat feeds 
manufactured by the Quaker Oats 
company. This new calf feed is said 
to properly combine pure oatmeal, oat 
germ and a wheaten meal. The an- 
alysis shows that it contains 15 to 16% 
protein, 68 to 70% carbohydrates and 
6% fat. Prof A. L. Cottrell is of the 
opinion that this feed should be wel- 
comed as a step toward the further 
progress in bringing dairy stock up to 
its highest and mdst efficient standard. 
very progressive dairyman should 
give this new calf feed a trial. Write 
jto.the Quaker Oats company at Chi- 
ago for a complete explanation 
the manufacture. Give it a trial, 


water clean. The 
crockery so as to } 


illus- R 
trated herewith is 
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They can virtually 
go right down in the 
poultry keeper's 
pocket and take the 
money, If left un- 
disturbed the natural 
increase is so great 

that they soon multiply to a swarm 

that will sap the life of youngchicks, 

breed disease in the pens and ruin 


instant 
Louse Killer 


(Powder or Liquid) 
kills lice on poultry, lice on stock, and 
ticks on Tt is harmless 
to use, and effectively destroy 
, cabbage worms, slugs on rose bushes, 
and bugs on cucumber, squash and 
\melon vines. Instant Louse Killeris the 
Original powder louse killer put up in 
ound cans with rated top. Look 
for the word “ Instant” on the can 
—then you won’t get an imitation. 
i tbh. 25c 
3 Ibs. 60c | west and South 


r 
abd Tib. by snail or cage, repeld, for see. 
Manufactured by 
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feed, sawing wood, 


ing water, separating cre 

ing tools, etc. A-g oo 
in 

want it without delay. 
H. om 
furnish such power—a 3-horse 


of 


. C. gasoline 
to do is close a 


How many times dur 
year would you be willing 
to pay 5 cents an hour for 
a reliable power? 


good many times, no doubt. 
A For shredding fodder, grind- 
ing f usk- 

ing or shelling corn, churning, pump- 
grind- 
many times, 
atid when you want it you 
line enginé will 
e 

will furnish power equal 
horses at a Gout oO 
five cents an hour, and it will be al- 
you want it, and 
ready to work as long and as hard as 
‘t have to start a 


strike a match—to 
ine. 


switch, open the fuel valve, give the 
fiywheel a turn or two by hand, 
and off it goes, working—ready tc 
help in a hundred ways. 

Stop and think how many times 
you could have used such convenient 
power last for instance, 

There should be a gasoline engine 
on every farm. Whether it shall be 
an I, H. C. or some pther engine on 
your farm is for you To decide, but it 


f will pay you well to learn of the simple 


construction of J. H. C. gasoline en- 
gines before you buy. It will pay 
you to find out how easily they are 
operated, how little trouble they give, 
how economical in the use of fuel, 
how much power they will furnish, 
how strong and durable they are. 


CINCORPORATED.) 


ing a 


COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 




















It will pay you to know these things, 
and the way"to find them out is tocall 
on our local agent orwrite forcatalog, 

These engines are made in the following styles 
and siges :—Horizontai ( stationary or portable), 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20 herse power, 

Vertical, 2 and 3 horse power. 
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The Public Demand for High Grade Milk 


Widespread agitation is under way 
in many cities regarding clean milk, 
-but most of the talk goes far from 
athe mark. To read the average daily 
paper on this subject, one not in- 
formed might infer that every farmer 
‘who produced milk for market was 
so bloated with ill-gotten gains that 
he made just as poor milk as possi- 
ble without regard to cleanliness or 
quality. It is refreshing, therefore, 
to find that the magazine Good 
Housekeeping for May treats the 
question of the milk supply in a ra- 
tional and sensible manner. The 
common-sense view is taken in the 
article by Dr Whalen, Chicago's 
health commissioner, who says: 


“That clean milk can be produced 
in ordinary barns, I am thoroughly 
convinced. At the present time, with 
the fierce competition of the low price 
of milk, the farmer is doing perhaps 
all that he can afford. I confidently 
ybelieve that if the farmers were to re- 
ceive, say 5 to 6 cents a quart, and 
were told how to produce clean milk, 
many of them would ¢9 it. This, of 
course, would mean that the milk 
would cost the consumer 10 to 12 
cents, which is a reasonable figure, all 
things considered. As a matter of fact, 
the cost of land, feed, labor, etc, has 
actually doubled in the last few years. 
And the farmer is expected to take 
the same price for his milk. Until 
some readjustment of cost-takes place. 
I think we can expect buf little more 
in the way of care from the farmer. 
The careful farmer, who knows the 
cost of his milk, and charges for it ac- 
cordingly, is like’; to find that his 
good milk is soon crowded out of the 
market and replaced with that of a 
poorer quality. A better price will 


- 





’ 
permit better and more wholesome 
feed for the cattle; consequently a 
richer and purer product. It will 
permit the installing of sanitary ap- 
paratus for properly aerating and 
handling the milk.” 

The above statement hits the bull’s- 
eye on the dead center. Perfect milk 
is a question of price. No farmer 
can produce for 2 or 3-cents a quart 
an article entitled to rank as “certi- 
filed milk.” But pay him 5 to 6 cents 
at the farm, and the intelligent farm- 
er will produce an article that will 
compare favorably with any of the 
certified milk from the Walker- 
Gordon laboratories that retails at 10 
to 12 cents a quart. The plajn truth 
is that increased cost of production, 
and a squeezing of the producer by 
middlemen and by relatively low 
prices to consumers, has for years put 
a premium upon inferior milk. It is 
true that some farmers are careless 
jin caring for their dairies. Many men 
who are not farmers, but who make 
a business of crowding cows into close 
stables near cities, are still worse of- 
fenders. But once let the public in- 
sist upon only the highest grade milk, 
and be willing to pay the price nec- 
essary to secure it, and producers 
everywhere will vie in making such 
an article. 





With the increase in population the 
consumption of sugar in this country 
is growing rapidly each season, and 
will soon approximate 38,000,000 tons 
annually. Figures just sent out by 
the bureau of statistics, departnient 
of commerce and labor, show that 
about a fifth of the sugan consumed 
is domestic production. Stated differ- 
ently, out of every 100 pounds used, 
80 pounds are brought in from for- 
eign countries, Every reason here to 
further encgurage the production of 
domestic cane and. beet sugars. Cuba 
now supplies nearly two-thirds of the 
sugar brought in from foreign coun- 
tries. Some interesting figures appear 
in this connection. In the early part 
of the last century the average sugar 
consumption in the United States was 
nine pounds per capita. At the open- 
ing of the civil war it was 30 pounds, 
and has now increased to 76 pounds, 
thus growing at a far more rapid rate 
than population. Last year, 1906, a 
little more than half of the domestic 
sugar production was from beets, ov- 
ertaking, for the first time cane sugar. 
In fact, considerably more than half 
the world’s sugar is now produced 
from beets, and so far as our own 
country is concerned, the proportion 
will probably still further increase in 
the years to come. 


> 





Last winter’s contention of the 
southern cotton association, through 
its president, that evils in grading 
have long prevailed in the New York 
cotton exchange, is now supported by 
one of the most influential members of 
that organization. He makes good by 
securing in the courts a temporary 
injunction, restraining the exchange 
from classifying cotton by samples 
improperly drawn, and asks that the 
injunction be made permanent. His 
action made a sensation in trade cir- 
cles. Without taking sides ‘in this 
family .row among speculators, farm- 
ers will at least welcome the airing 
given methods followed in the ex- 
change, some of them, no doubt, not 
for the best interests of producers. 
Turn on the = 





The successful nut contests con- 
ducted by this magazine the past 
three years for Dr Robert T. Morris, 
the eminent surgeon who is devoting 
much time and money to the develop- 
ment of American wild nuts, have at- 
tracted wide attention. We will con- 
tinue the contest next fall with liberal 
cash prizes for the best hickory nuts 
from eastern and western sections, 


EDITORIAL 


aiso for the best black walnut, 
‘butternut, beachnut and hazelnut. 
Second and third prizes will also be 
awarded. Detailed annountements 
will be made during late summer. 
This notice is now given so that our 
friends can locate trees and keep the 
matter in mind.* No contest conduct- 
ed in recent years, quietly and unos- 
tentatiously, has been more widely 
appreciated. Here is an opportunity 
for boys and girls on the farm to se- 
cure some worth while prizes. Dr 
Morris says the quality and thinness 
of shell in the hickory nut is more 
important than size.. He has found 
that the best nuts are among | the 
medium sized. In selecting trees 
from which to secure nuts to ,enter 
this contest it--will be well to bear 
this in mind. 

The delay in getting the cotton crop 
into the ground is causing some ap- 
prehension in the south. <A second 
and third planting will be necessary 
in some sections, owing to unseason- 
able climatic conditions. Seed is 
scarce and high in price, and there is 
some talk of decreased acreage under 
this important crop, but too soon to 
know definitely. The silver lining to 
the cloud temporarily passing over 
the south is the belief that heavy 
rainfalls have drowned out the boll 
weevil in portions of the southwest. 
As to ultimate cottem acreage, the 
high price of the staple must be 
reckoned with, this, in fact, tending 
to encourage a liberal planting in 
spite of tke drawbacks of late spring, 
especially as more or less acreage in 
Oklahoma and Texas under winter 
wheat has been plowed up and -will 
be given over to cotton. Another 
month will clear the atmosphere. 








More than once has it been neces- 
sary for American Agriculturist to 
utter a word-of caution about issuing 
permits for the construction and op- 
eration of telephone and telegraph 
lines and trolley systems. The* indi- 
vidual farmer is at a disadvantage, 
because he is not equipped with ali 
the ins and outs of the law; nor has 
he unlimited capital to fight strong 
companies who seek to get the right 
of way. Like the camel, once they 
get their nose into the tent, they 
force their body in entire. But the 
farmer has, or ought to have, am- 
ple protection for his property under 
the laws of the state. And the. com- 
munity should have similar protection 
in the management of its highways. 
The important thing is for the farm- 
er and the community to be fortified 
from the beginning with full knowl- 
edge of the law and protected by iron- 
clad contracts before granting these 
corporations pérmission to make the 
slightest move. Bitter complaint 
reaches this journal on the part of 
farmers who have recently - suffered 
wrongs at the hands of a telephone 
company which practiced deception, 
withheld proper remuneration © for 
damages, and went rough shod over 
farms and highways. We cannot too 
strohgly urge farmers to refuse ab- 
solutely to grant rights.of way with- 
out first looking after this matter of 
protection to their own interests. 





There is a library of useful infor- 
mation for farmers incorporated in 
the catalogs and publications of 
various manufacturers of farm im- 
plements. All this is available for the 
asking and none of our readers should 
neglect to study the catalogs of vari- 
ous advertisers. Remember that in 
dealing with them you are assured of 
as square a deal as if you were deal- 
ing at home. The guarantee printed 
on this page protects you fully. 

Don’t Speculate on what the neigh- 
bors would say if they saw how dirty 
your place is. Just clean up and 
put an end to wondering. 





Management of Mature Bulls 
~ PROF THOMAS SHAW 

The managemert of bulls is not nec« 
essarily difficult, and yet if not under« 
stood it is easy to ruin them, and in 
various ways. If they are improperly, 
fed they may soon become impotent. 
If they are not properly exercised they, 
may soon become so slow in serving as 
to greatly impair their usefulness. If 
they are not handled right, they may, 
become so dangerous that in the inter« 
ests of safety they must be sent to the 
shambles. 

In summer, if they can have abun<« 
dant grass in a paddock or small in- 
closure, surrounded by a strong and 
high fence, they will not need much 
grain, unless. severely used in service, 
The grain that is fed to them is best 
made up of wheat bran and oats, at 
that season of the year. If they can< 
not have grass pasture, a part of thein 
food, at least, should be fed in the 
green form. 

Mature bulls should be led out with 
a lead, that is, with a tough piece of 
wood in the hands of the attendant, to 
one ‘end of which is attached a spring 
which snaps into the ring in the bull’s 
nose. Bulls may have behaved quietly 
for years, so much so, that the attend- 
ant is quite thrown off his guard. The 
bull may become enraged without any 
apparent cause, and turn suddenly upon 
the attendant. With the lead in his 
hand, if he can keep up the head of the 
bull, the latter will not try to make his 
charge. It is only when he can drop his 
head that he will make the charge. 
With a firm grip on the lead stick, the 
attendant can usually keep his head 
from doing harm. Whenever such indi- 
cations are shown, it is wiser to not 
lead a bull out thus, because of the haz- 
ard. He may still be used, but by meth- 
ods which cannot be discussed here. 


Bulls subjected to severe service 
should be well fed at such times, be- 
cause of the extra strain that is thus 
put upon the system. The concentrates 
given to them should be rich in protein, 


The Summer Feeding of Sheep is 
not difficult. There is no other animal 
that can be shifted from field to field 
in summer to consume the weeds, as 
can sheep. When handled in this way, 
they will keep the fence corners clean, 
To what better use could you put your 
weeds than to turn them into mut- 
ton? But do not overlook the fact 
that they also enjoy and thrive upon 
good grass. In order to keep a large 
number on a small farm you should 
have small fields and change them 
often, for this gives them short, ten- 
der grass, which they like best, and 
also keeps them healthy by not al- 
lowing them to remain upon one pas- 
ture too long.—[{Howard Southard, 
Union County, O. 


Land.for Goat Raising—In a gen- 
eral way all land in United States ex- 
cept very low, swampy tracts are 
Suitable for goat raising. The feed 
that goats prefer is browse with a 
small admixture of weeds and grass, 
and therefore those tracts burdened 
with brushwood and briers are espe- 
cially desirable. The fact makes it 
clear that in the colder parts of the 
country it would be necessary to pro- 
vide some feed in winter, as nothing 
but the soft twigs remain at that 
time as browse. Goats will eat grass 
if required to do so and will thrive 
upon it, but grass land is regarded as 
being so much more profitable for 
hay production or as pasture for cat- 
tle and sheep that the placing of 
goats upon it is not to be considered. 
{G. F. Thompson, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

















The big packers must pay fines. for 
rebating om goods sent from Kansas 
City to various foreign countries, ac- 
cerding to a decision of the United 


States circuit court of appeals. This 
decision affirms the judgment of the 
United States distri¢t court- in Mis- 
souri. The tatter eourt - imposed 


each. on Armour 
packing company, Swift & Co, Mor- 
ris & Co, and the Cudahy packing 
company. The defendants claim that 
the law could not be made to apply 
te goods sent to fvureign countries. 
The courts hold that the Dikins aet 
prehibiting rebating applies to goods 
sent from the United States to for- 
eign countries, as well as goods sent 
from one state fo another, 


a 


Hermann Acquitted 


) Phe long trial of Bi Binger Hermann of 
Oregen, in the District of” Columbia’s 
supreme court at Washington, re- 
sulted in a verdict of not guilty. Her- 
mann has just retired from the lower 
heuse of congress, and was for three 
yearscommissioner ofthe general land 
office. He was indicted for the alleged 
destruction of public records im con- 
neetion with government land frauds 
in Oregon. The public decuments al- 
leged to have been destroyed were 
letter files of the land office, said to 
have been burned at the time Mr 
Hermana retired from the office, in 
1902. 


fines of $15,000 








A New Railroad 

A new railroad is projected to par- 
allel the New York Central. It will be 
knewn as the Buffalo, Rechester and 
BHastern, and will run from Buffalo 
te Troy. At its eastern terminusit will 
cennect with the Boston and Maine, 
and at its western end with the New 
York Central and Grand Trunk. It 
will pass through 175 postoffice 
towns, including Batavia,. Utica and 
Rome, N ¥. The capital stock is 
$3,500,000 and the directors are 
Raiph B. Gillett, Henry W. Healey 
and Archie D,. Robinson of Westfield, 





Mass, Arthur Eaton of Pittsfield, 
Mass,. Franklin Weston of Dalton, 
Mass, Henry W. Bowman end Pred 


T. Ley of Springfield,-Mass, Joseph O. 
Skinner of Holyoke, Mass, James H. 
Caldwell of Troy, N Y, John J. Whip- 
ple of Brockton, Mass, and James F. 
Shaw of Manchester, Mass. Mr Gil- 
lett subscribes for $1,835,000, or over 
onerhalf of the capital stock. The 
principal office will be in Rochester. 


A Friendly View of Harriman 


In connection with the widespread 
diseussion of Bdward H. Harriman's 
railroad exploits, it is interesting to 
note what same of his friends say 
about him. There are two sides to 
every discussion, and that Harriman 
has accomplished important things 
from the public standpoint cannot be 
denied. Wiliam Whitney, who knows 
Harriman personally, says: 

“BE. H. Harriman took that road re- 
organized from bankruptey and weld- 
ed out of it a system of 10,000 miles 
twice preaching the Pacific; raised its 
credit and its earnings; poured money 
inte it by the hundred millions until 
it is teday earning 20% upon §$200,- 
000,000 ef common share capital, or 
$40,000,000. of stockholders’ net earn- 
ings where there were before only 
$8,000,000 of net earnings with which 
to pay FT ets in annual charges 
— $40,000,000. surplus im place of 
$4,000,000 deficit; andthe, assets in 
Union Pacific treasury now would pay 
the larger part of all its bonds. Is 
Mr Harriman a success as a railroad 
man and 4 financier?” 

8S. H. H. Clark, who previously man- 
Aged the Union Pacific, is quated as 
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OUR STORY OF CURRENT EVENTS 


having said before he died that the 


Tnion Pacific, when it was bankrupt, 
was gone forever. Competition, he 
said, and the opening of wheat fields 
in Russia an@d South America made 
the resurrection of the Union Pacific 
2n impossibility. Mr Whitney, after 
quoting Mr Clark, further says: “I 
do mot yet @ppreve or disapprove of 
what Mr Harriman did in the way of 
selling securities to the Union Pacific 
treasury,,.He refyses to give the de- 
tails of the transection. I know, 
however, that before this investiga- 
tion started he explained to Pres 
Roosevelt exactly what he had bought 
for the Union Pacific treasury and 
stated to Mr Boosevelt that he was 
not through with his purchases and 
desired hot to be interrupted in the 
expanding policy of the Union Pacific. 
Mr Harriman believes in the expand- 
ing policy; Mr Roosevelt believes that 
there should be @ limit to capital ex- 
pansion. .No moral quality whatso- 
ever is involved im this issue.” 


Briefly Told 


The election of the New York Life 
insurance company and the Mutual 
Life of New York, which was held 
under state supervision, was accom- 
panied by peculiar methods, and 
criminal proceedings have been be- 
gun by District-Atterney Jerome, fol- 
lowing charges made by members of 
the international policy holders’ com- 
mittee that and friends of the 
old board of officers had resorted to 
fraud including forgery in the bal- 
lots. Chargés were preferred against 
the manager of the international 
policy holders’ committee and kis asa- 
sistants that they were guilty of con- 
spiracy and fraud in connection with 
the election. The manager, 
R. Scrugham, and Charles 
ten, and Charles Stirrup, his assist- 
ants, have been arrested. It ts 
claimed that ballots for the admin- 
istration ticket intrusted to the in- 
ternational committee were destroyed, 
and that the watchers at the ballot 
counting were guilty of other irregu- 
larities. The reply is that these 
charges are trumped up in an at- 
tempt to turn attention from the 
fraud practiced by the other fellows 
The distriet-attorney now proposes 
to thoreughly investigate the entire 
affair and prosecute whoever may be 
indicted by the wrand- jury. 


Tammany and “Mayor McClellan of 
New York are at peace again. Tam- 
many, under the leadership of Charles 
F. Murphy, was for some time in al- 
liance with William R. Hearst, and in 
direct conflict with Mayor McClellan, 
although McCletlan’ has long been a 
Tammany member. McClellan has 
been appointments in disre- 
gard to Murphy's wishes, and on the 
eve of the vote by the legislature on 
the recount bill, whieh aims to reopen 
the election contest between McClellan 
and Hearst, Tammany has been un- 
derstood ‘to have been favorable to re- 
count, while McClellan naturally was 
opposed to such action, as it might 
result. in’ his being unseated and 
Hearst made his suecessor. It is un- 
derstood that by the terms of peace 
Tammany will no longer favor the 
recount bill, and that McClellan. will 
regard the wishes of Tammany in 
makifig future appointments. 


The investigation of the capitol 
seandal in Pennsylvania continues to 
reveal new surprises in the enormity 
ef graft derived from equipping the 
buildings. It appears that one con- 
tractor was paid $10,000 to keep quiet 
when his bid for furnishing fittings 
was turned down in favor of Sander- 
son, the suecessful contractor, It is 
reported that the $10,000 came from: a 
government offictal, the name of a 
member of congress being mentioned 
in this connection. The testimony at 
the investigation shows that Sander- 
son’s profit on the rostrums in the 
senate and house caucus rooms of the 
new ca 1 was 4305%. He col- 
lected 700 from the state, and paid 
the sub-contractor $2060. On all the 
fittings for these two rooms Sander- 
son’s profits are estimated at 1000%, 


The body of Horace Marvin, Jr, the 
four-year-old ‘boy that disappeared 
at Dover, Del, March 4, has been found 














on a marsh less than half a mile from 
the place where he was seen play- 
ing the afternoon of his disappear- 
ance. It was supposed that the boy 
was kidnapped and detectives have 
scoured the country for him. There 
have been exciting chases of suspects 
and letters have come from pretend- 
ed kidnappers offering te return the 
boy upon payment of large sums of 
money. The body was found in a pool 
of water, and, although al! that. sec- 
tien of the town had been searched 
over, an autopsy indicates that the 
boy probably did not meet with foul 
play, but wandered around after be- 
coming lest, and died of exposure 
and starvation. 





The United States steel corpora- 
tien has re-elected William E, Corey 
president, Immediately following the 
election Miss Mabelie Gillman, an 
actress arrived at New York from 
Europe, and it was announced that 
she and Corey would be miarried 
May 13. It is understood that Corey's 
friendship for Miss Gillman led to 
the divorce ffom his former wife. 
There has beem a feeling among the 
ppblic that the scandal would lead 
te Mr Corey’s retirement from the 
head of the steel trust. 





Mem'phis, Tenn, is im a queer tan- 
gle. The _legislature amended the 
city’s charter, previding for a@ com- 
mission on the Galveston plan to 
govern the eity and to take office at 
onee. The term of the mayor had 
not expired by several months and 
he refused to quit when the com- 
mission was sworn in, Both sides 
have brought suits and the city’s 
‘funds are tied up. 





A report comes from Venezuela that 
Pres Castro will retire from office 
May 23, to be succeeded by Gen 
Gomez, the vice-president. Castro 
gave up the office temporarily several 
months ago, because of ill health, and 
was reported to be dying. A few 
weeks ago he returned to Caracas and 
resumed the duties of president. Now, 
it is said, his health is so poor that 
he has got to retire again. 

An heroic equestrian statue of Maj- 
Gen George B. McClellan, erected un- 
der the auspices of the Army of the 
Potomac, has been unveiled at Wash- 
ingten. Pres Roosevelt made the 
principal speech at the unveiling. 
Gen N. H. Curtis of Ogdensburg, N 
Y, has been elected president of the 
society of the Army of the Potomac 
for the coming year. 


The political gang at Albany, N WW, 
has turned down Gov Hughes by re- 
fusing to remove Otto Kelsey, state 
superintendent of insurance. The sen- 
ate took this stand by vote of 27 to 
24. The action was in disregard of 
public opinion and was a serious blow 
to the cause of good government as 








represented in the ‘policy of Gov 
Hughes. 
It -has been definitely decided to 


adopt slower schedule for the leading 
railroads west of Chicago. The mini- 
mum time of trains from Chicago to 
Missouri river points has been ad- 
vanced from 16% to 20 hours, and 
Denver trains .from Chicago, from 
27% to 32 hours. 
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Canadian Government 
FREE FARMS 


ow 200,000 Ameri- 
ey farmers who 
have settled in Cans- 
Ga during the past few 
years. testify to the fact 
that Canada is beyond 
question the greatest 
farming land ip the world. 
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AN ENGINE THAT Works" 
A hundred-job power (>r farm |} 
work. Perfectly simpleaud et 
&ny troute to makeitrun., T: 
peer. my ey Ae 
y kic Bo expense. 
Uses alcohol or gasoline. 345, 7, 14 
h.p. A selling plan that’s rand 
square. Write and let us tell you. 
1 ith $1. Office, Middietown,Ohio, 
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MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE SOc. a galion 
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PAINT BOOK,” cht Plt el bass 


@ @ INGERSOLL, 269 Piymouth Street, SROOKLYN, KY 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


ogo he New Jersey, Mary- 
ks gg Regen now so 


the 


ps eetlage in 
fruit 


terested 

ground into condition for 
and truck crops, and ina 
the season’s activity of cultivation. 
This -territory enjoys unexcelled 
home markets for every pound of 
farm produce. Growers of these 
crops, and producers of milk, butter, 
cheese, poultry and eggs should se- 
cure, .on a cash basis, outside quo- 
tations for everything 

quality and merit. American Agri- 
culturist aims to keep at the fore- 
front the news relating to all these 
farm activities. Our subscribers are 
urged to use these pages freely in 
asking questions in expressing opin- 
ion or recording farm experience. 
Make the “old reliable’ American 
Agriculturist your own paper. 
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MARYLAND 


Maryland Farm Notes 
G. 0. B 


Among the recommendations of the 
rew milk commission of the District 
cf Columbia are the following: All 
diuiry cows in the District must be 
tagged or otherwise marked for iden- 
iljeation; milk produced from all 
“airy farms- must be from _ tuber- 
culin-tested cows that must be 
retested once a year at least, or else 
the milk must be subjected to pas- 
teurization under the supervision of 
ne health department, if herd has not 

cen tested. No additions to the herd 
are to be allowed in future unless 
they are subjected to tuberculin test. 
‘Yo license shall in future be granted 
«xcept to applicants having herds free 
from tuberculosis. 

Milk from any cows showing any 
vdder affections, namely, anthrax, rab- 
jos, gastro-enteritis, septic condition or 
clinical symptoms of tuberculosis 
snall_ not be utilized as human food 
even though the milk be pasteurized, 
Milk from cows 15 days before and 
“ve days after parturition, or from 

rnimals receiving any deleterfous 
medicaments or foodstuffs also to be 
exeluded. 

This matiaatoa. has aroused Mary- 
‘ond to the fact that laws governing 
‘airy productions are not sufficiently 
~estricting for the proper protection 

f securing-a pure or healthfui milk 
»roduction, It is alleged that Mary- 
‘and laws are so lenient that nearly 
°ll the. restrictions the District of 
“olumbia are aiming to guard against, 
ere to be found in dairy products on 
eattle ‘and farms in this state. 

The season in all portions of the 
state is backward and _ indications 

‘ow point to a short grass crop, as 

ye weather has been unseasonably 
sola and dry almost to a drouth dur- 

‘ng April. Wheat in some sections 
',oks well, in others shows consider- 
:ble yellow or brown tips. Predic- 
t‘ons about fruit greatly vary. Peaches, 

is believed, early varieties, have 
}een-seriously injured; later varieties, 
he loss will be probably 25% from 

‘ost. Some early pears have been 
‘\jured, but the general crop of 
ears and apples from many reports 
‘4 various sections does not seem to 
have been much affected. In many 
counties there wili be a greater acre- 
age in tomatoes and contracts will 
probably average about a dollar a 
‘on higher than in previous years. 
'ferds of deer have ceme down from 
‘outh mountain near Hagerstown and 
Pen Mar and done considerable dam- 
‘ge to rye fields. There is general 
complaint in many counties of eggs 
hatching poorly. 


Thurmont, Frederick Co — Cold, 
camp April has retarded fruit and 
vegetable crops. Good crop winter 
wheat looking well. Grass very 
> romising. Farmers preparing for 
corn. Potatoes planted. Gardens 
low. Stock doing well. Sales over; 
were satisfactory. 

Smithburg, Washington Co—Yester- 
cay was*the first real spring weather 
ve have had for one month. Peaches 
and cherries very badly hurt. Farm- 


AMONG ,THE FARMERS 


ers busy plowing. Wheat looks well. 
Oats that were planted in Mar are 
just coming up. There is talk of a 
cafining factory for this section. 


DELAWARE 


Peninsula Horticultural Society has 
recently issued transactions of its 20th 
session at Dover. This is a creditable 
little volume of 120 pages, containing 
the papers and discussions of the win- 
ter meeting held at Dover. This re- 
port should be in the hands of every 
fruit grower in Md and Del and can 
be gotten by writing Sec Wesley at 
Dover, Del. 


Ship Peaches by Trolley—lIf present 
plans are convenient a part of the ’07 
peach and~« other fruit crops of Del 
may go tothe Phila market by trolley. 
It is expected that this service will be 
extended, in the next year or so, to 
the leading fruit growing towns of 
the peninsula. In fact, surveys 
looking to this end are now under 
way. In recent seasons Del farmers 
have had reason to complain greatly 
at the service given them by railroads, 
hence, a well equipped and rapid 
trolley service will be welcomed with 
enthusiasm. 





NEW JERSEY 


Moorestown, Burlington Co—Some 
farmers planted field corn May 2, but 
most are not ready. Early corn is 
up and cutworms about. Potato 
planting mostly done, favored by 
moderation of rains. Excepting Apr 
1874, the past month was the coolest 
and latest Apr in a 44-year record, 
and the traditional Apr rye heads 
were scarce. Kieffer pear orchards 
have a heavy bloom. The cold and 
snowy first three weeks of Apr also 
led to many manure-heated sweet po- 
tato plant béds being slow and late. 
Potatoes 90c._p bu, eggs 20c p doz. 
Two neighboring country “properties 
have been sold to city buyers as 
homes. 


Greenwich, Cumberland Co—Wheat 
is looking very well. Grass starting 
slowly; frost and ice every night. 
Rhubarb nearly ready to pull. Fruit 
is hurt but little. Farmers busy plow- 
ing for corn and planting potatoes. 


Hopewell, Mercer Co—Spring work 
not advancing as desired; frequent 
rains preventing farmers from work- 
ing on the ground. Not much. oats 
sown yet. Peach buds in good condi- 
tiog and growers feel that the pros- 
pect for a good crop of. peaches is 
encouraging. Live stock is coming 
out of winter quarters in good condi- 
tion and is looking fine. Grass is 
starting nicely and looking well. Win" 
ter grain is looking fairly well with the 
exception of spots, owing. to the set- 
tling of snow and ice in fiat places. 


Bridgeville, Warren Co — Winter 
grain in fair condition. Spring work 
well under way. Oats about all sowed. 
Ground in good condition for plowing. 
3utter 30c p Ib, eggs 19c p doz. More 
than thé usual acreage of potatoes will 
be planted in this vicinity. Farmers 
are waking up to the advantage to 
be obtained by the use of potato ma- 
chinery for planting. 

Stillwater, Sussex Co—Winter grain 
has done poorly this year. Farmers 
havéemfinitshed sowing oats and are now 
Planting potatoes and plowing corn, 
Feed is very high. Eggs selling at lic 
p doz, hired help very scarce. Straw- 
berry crop has been injured by the 
wet weather. 

Lambertville, Hunterdon Co—The 
season is about two weeks late. 
Wheat and grass are short and back- 
ward.. The prospect is good for a full 
crop of all kinds of fruit. Oat sow- 
ing about completed. Prospect for a 
large acreage of potatoes. Jessie Pegg 
has lost 8 cows from drinking water 
from a brook which caught the leak- 

wage from a standard oil ‘main. 


Cologne, Atlantic Co—Kieffer pears 
are in full bloom. Our dewberry 
growers and vineyardists are busy ty- 
ing up vines. A number of new vine- 
yards have been set out; others en- 


larged, and many pear, peach and ap- 
ple trees are being set out. The lime, 
sulphur and salt wash ‘has’ been used 
exclusively in spraying orchards this 
spring. Frost and cold weather has 
killed a large per cent of pear and 
strawberry blossoms. 


South Branch, Somerset_ Co—Not- 
withstanding the many snowstorms, 
a few farmers finished sowing oats in 
Apr and the rest May 1. The con- 
tinued cold weather has delayed 
planting of gardens and putting out 
of tender plants. Grass is growing 
slowly. Winter grain came out in 
fine condition from its winter cover- 
ing and is growing rapidly. Fruit 
trees of all kinds are full of blossoms 
and promise bounteous crops, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Lancaster, Lancaster Co—Wheat is 
looking good and oats are just ap- 
pearing above the ground, potatoes 
being planted and corn being put in 
shape. Cherry, plum and peach 
trees are now in full bloom. Young 
tobacco plants are growing slowly. 
The ’06 tobacco crop is not all sold as 
yet. Wheat 73c p bu. 


New Wilmington, Lawrence Co— 
The Apr freezes were hard on wheat 
and it may make an average crop. 
The sugar season was a short one 
with less than an average season. 
Mar was very warm and Apr unus- 
ually cold. The wet weather has de- 
layed oats sowing and potato plant- 
ing. About the usual acreage of this 
crop will be planted this spring, 


Lander, Warren Co—A snowstorm 
on the morning of May 1 and a white 
frost May 2 make the season look 
backward. Hay is nearly used up and 
sells for $16 p ton at barn. A few 
oats are sown, but the ground keeps 
too wet to be worked in the best way. 
Cows sell for $35 to $45 p head. 


Union City, Erie Co—Spring work 
plowing. Some oats sowed and lots 
more going in soon. Our last settle- 
ment with the creamery netted us 
$1.50 per 100 Ibs for milk. We haul 
the skim milk back=- Spring pigs $6 
p pr. Hay $12 p ton in barn and 
searce. 


Titusville, Crawford Co—Spring is 
very backward. Pieplant got up 6 to 
8 in during the fine weather in Mar 
and was frozen back to the ground. 
No plowing was done until the past 
few days. Stock looks well for the 
feed being so high, hay $10 to $11 in 
the barn. Cows bring $35 to $40. 


Altoona, Blair Co—Grass and grain 


have gained but little in the last four 
weeks. Feed is about all used up and 
no pasture available as yet. Fruit 
crop was badly frozen in the bud and 
peaches are killed badly. Truck grow- 
ers are discouraged over the late 
spring. But few early potatoes have 
been planted. The oat crop is-only 
partly seeded. Feed is very high, hay 
$22 p ton, bran $1.30 to $140 p 100 
Ibs, oats 60c¢ p bu, corn 70c, butter 35 
to 40e p Ib, eggs-18 to 20c p doz. 


Westfield, Tioga Co—Many farms 
have changed hands this spring.-° But 
little plowing has been done owing to 
the very cold weather. Hay is worth 
$16 p ton, oat straw 8, oats 50c p bu, 
potatoes 60c, apples 60c. Veal caives 
bring 6c p Ib. Poultry high for this 
time of the year. The building of 
macadamized roads is being begun in 
this country and much of. it will be 
built this year. Granges are in a flour- 
ishing condition. 


At Philadelphia, corn quiet and 
steady, 


corn 55¢c p bu, oats 47c, bran 
$22@23 p-ton, baled timothy hay ~23 
@24, mixed 18@20, straw 12@13. 
Butter firm, cmy tubs 27@28c jp 1b, 
prints 29@30c, dairy 26@27c, f c 
cheese 15@16ce. Eggs firm, 18¢c p doz, 
southern l16c, live fowls 13@14c p Ib 
spring chickens 28@30c, ducks 13@ 
14e, dressed fowls l4c, broilers 35@ 
38e, frozen fowls 13@15c. Choice ap- 
ples 4@5 p bbl, strawberries .12@18c 
p qt, potatoes 60@70c p bu, Bermuda 
1.75@1.90 p cra, southern lettuce T5ce 
@1 p bkt, asparagus 35c p bch. 


New Jersey Grange Notes 

Quarterly meeting of Pomona 
grange No 2 of Sussex county was re- 
cently held at Branchville. All Sub- 
granges were represented. A class of 
43 was initiated in fifth degree. The 
Dairymen’s league, a very important 
subject, was discussed. This comprises 
milk producers in and out of the 
grange. This was -first adopted by 
Orange county and every farmer 
should be interested in this very im- 
portant question and not only taik, 
but act. Grange work is growing in 
Sussex county and in‘the near future 
one more sub-grange will be organ- 
ized. The next meeting of Pomona 
will be a basket picnic, held the first 
Saturday in July in Vernon. 

The Patrons of Burlington county 
are progressing and still increasing. 
They held their Pomona at Columbus 
on the 23d inst. Nine subordinate 
granges compose the membership of 
the county. The reports showed a 
membership in the county of 1725. 
The subordinate’ granges reported 
business during the past three 
months of $61,000. The commissioner 
of public roads addressed the meet- 
ing on Stoné road building. A com- 
mittee ‘was appointed to wait upon 
the governor, asking him to afiix 
his signature to the laws just passed, 
making the sale of milk by liquid 
instead of dry measure, also the bill 
extending the trolley franchise from 
20 to 50 years 

Hopewell grange, No 77, Patrons of 
Husbandry, met recently in Grand 
Army hall. A large attendance was 
present and a class of._seven, both 
men and women, were initiated in 
the last’ degree. After routine busi- 


ness a banquet was served. 
" - 





Country Produce Markets 


MARYLAND—At I Baltimore, butter 
steady, cmy tubs 27@28c p Ib, prints 
30@8lc, dairy 20@23c, f c cheese 15@ 
1544c, eggs firm, strictly fresh 16c p 
doz, southern lic. Live fowls firm at 
13@14c p Ib, 2-lb chickéns 20c, spring 
chickens 30@32c, ducks 12c. Potatoes 
50@60c p bu, sweet potatoes $2.75@3 
p bbl, asparagus 20@30c p bch, celery 
1@2 p cra, lettuce 1@2.50 p bskt, rad- 
ishes 50@75c, green onions 1. 10@1 1.20 
p 100 behs. Grain and feed steady, 
corn 58c p bu, oats 50c, baled timothy 
hay 21@22 p ton, mixed 18@19, 
straw 11@12, bran 22@23, mid- 
dlings 24. 


PENNSYLVANIA — AT Pittsburg, 


butter steady, cmy prints 30c p Ib, 
tubs 29@30c, dairy 23 @24c, f c cheese 
14@14%c: Fresh eggs steady I18c p 
doz, southern l6c, live hens 14@15c, 
turkeys 15@16c, spring chickens 14@ 
15e: Live stock steady, steers 5@6c 
p lb? heavy hogs 6% @6%c; sheep 5@ 
6c, lambs 8@10c. Potatoes 7T0@7T5c p 
bu, yellow onions $1.25@1.35, cab- 
bage 1.75@2 p bbl, lettuce 50c p bx, 
asparagus 3@4 p cra. Grain and feed 
firm and active, corn ,50@55c p bu, 
oats 48c, hay 20@21 p ton, clover 18 
@18.50, middlings 23@24, bran 22 @23. 


Tobacco Notes 


The German empire on May 1 will 
enforce regulations governing the 
cigar factories. This scheme could be 
well adopted by many of our own 
state legislatures. The general law is 
designed to improve. sanitary condi- 
tions in cigar factories. Employers are 
forbidden to allow work, storing or 
drying rooms to be used as sleeping 
or living apartments, and stringent 
regulations are imposed regarding 
ventilation, constructicu of flooring, 
air space, care of premises, etc. Spit- 
toons must be placed in work rooms 
and near by. There is no doubt that 
much carelessness exists in too many 
of our US tobacco factories, ware- 
houses, asgorting shops, ete; The 
Homestead has editorially urged that 
farmers and dealers exercise the ut- 
most. care in handling tobacco, that 
the finished product -may go to the 
manufacturer in. the cleanest and 
most wholesome form. Then it is up 
to the latter to see that he continues 
the good work. 











The Eastern Live stock Markets 
Monday, May 6, 1907 

At New Work, the cattle market 
continued extremely dull all lest week. 
Calves on decreased receipts showed a 
good-deal of firmness and prices im- 
proved 25 to 50c on Wednesday, clos- 
ing strong for all grades, Milch cows 
still come forward sparingly and thé 
market held up on all grades. 

To there were 30 cars of cattle 
and 6175 calves on sale, Cattle mar- 
ket showed more strength and prices 
were firm to 10c higher for steers, and 
also medium and good cows; bologna 
cows and bulls steady. Calves in brisk 
demand; prices 25c higher, quality 
considered. Fair to choice native 
steers,- 1080 to 1400 ibs, $5.20@6.15 p 
100 Ibs; including 10 ears Pa, 1060 to 
1300 Ibs, 5.20@6; 4 cars O, 10380 to 1300 
Ibs, 5.35@6; Pgs Pa oxen 5.30; state 
and Pa bulls 90@ 4.40; O 4.00; cow 
2.35@4.15; extra cow a0: veals 5@ 
7.50; culls 4@4.50. 
*Today there were 7 cars of sheep 
offered. Muttons in limited supply 
and firm; no choice or prime heré. 
Lambs steady to firm; no spring lambs. 
Common to good clipped ewes $4.50@ 
5.50 p 100 Ibs; fair clipped.O and Mich 
lambs 7.25@7.50; state fair to choice 
7.25@8.10; fair unshorn lambs 8.50. 

About 4 cars of hogs on Sale today; 
prices 10c lower than Saturday. Good 
heavy to light N Y state and Pa hogs 
eold at $7.05 @7.15. 

THE HORSE MARKET 


Trade in the local market continued 
on &@ most active basis. Not only 
from the regular sources are orders 
being executed, but -considerable out- 
side demand ts in evidence at the pri- 
vate sales stables, as well as the large 
auction marts. Horses of commercial 
types were the leading sellers and for 
these prices ruled firm to a _ shade 
higher; other kinds were full steady. 
Choice heavy drafts $300@360 ea; 
chunks, 1100 to 1300 ibs, 225@300; 
city drivers 200@275; good second 
hand horses 100@150. 


At Buffalo, this week opened with 
175 loads cattle on Bale. Heavy beeves 
were stronger, choice steers selling ~ 
$5.50@5.85 p 100 Ibs. Other 
cattle ee Heifers 4.25 5.20, 
cows 3.75@4.75, bulls 3,50@5.10, can- 
ners 1.75@2.50, feeding steers 4.25@ 
5, stockers 3.75 @4.50, calf supply 1600 
Bead, — veals 6@6.75, milch cows 

Sheep ‘receipts 25,000 head. Lambs 
25c lower, but muttons unchanged. 
‘Best shorn lambs $7.50 @7.85 p 100 
dbs, sheep 5.50@5.75, yearlings 6.50@ 
7. Hog arrivals 17, Market ac- 
tive, but with a lower trend to prices. 
Bulk of sales made at 6.80@6.85. 


At Philadelphia, trade quiet but 


comparatively little change noted in 
prices. Best steers $5.50@6 p 100 ibs, 
fair to good 5@5.40, bulls 3.50@4.%6, 
fat cows-3.50@4.50, thin cows 1.75@ 
2.75. - Veal ealves sold a shade basier, 
choice stock realizing 7@8, common 
4@5, milich cows 85@58 ea. Sheep in 
good demand. - + . | 

At Pittsburg, receipts of cattle Mon- 
day of this week amounted to 185 
eats. Market prov ed 10c lower with 
sales as folows: Beef steers $5.50 
6 p 100 Ibs, fair to good beeves 5@ 
5.40, fat heifers 4.2 
4.60, canners 1. 50 @ 2.50, fat bulls 
5.40, fat heifers 4.25@5. 15, cows 8, 
5.10, oxen 8.5004.7 feeding steers 
4.50@5. 15, stdOckers 3.50@4.50. Veal 
calves 6@7 25, = pangs calves 3@4.50, 
milch cows 80@58 ea. 

Hog gmoply 60 —— a4 
easy. es were largely at 75 
6.85 p 100 Ibs: Sheep arrivals 15 bane | 
market in good shape. Good to choice 
lambs 7@7.70, wethers 5.60@6, mixed 
muttons 5@5.75, spring lambs 8@11, 
cull sheep 3@4.50. 








. The Milk Market 

At New York, at the adjourned 
meeting of the Milk exchange Tues- 
day, April 30, the price was cut to 8c 
P qt in the 26c zone, effective May 1, 
@s suggested last week. The market is 
fn a satisfactory condition so far as 
the dealers are concerned: The de- 
cline amounts to 10c p 40-qt can, and 
brings thé price af $1.51 p can in the 


5@ 5.10, oxen 3.50@. 


as 





2. “FARM. AND MARKET 


260 Sensi: The YF supoly is 
given as the cause for the 


the month of April 


cream, 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
at cans fot the week ending May 4 


were: 

Milk Cream 
Erie Peherdecdevcssseysdss 00 1,727 
Susquehanna wervecececsl,Oro 171 
West Shore @evseveves AS,OSL 1,268 


Lackawanna ..........48,77 1 
NY C (Qiong haul .....48911 2) 
N Y C (Harlem) -11,375 

Ontario Sedsecerscvececesmlet 


Lehigh Valley Seer vevesshy 875 





Homer Ramsdell line .. 4,738 140 
New PL en er 7580 ——- 
Other sources ......... 6,950 830 

Total Svbbacens ce sy WRC 11,996 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


EGGS AND P POULTRY 
po ge al 
oy 
sah, Dp ag bey tapers ee pers 
ae cee oP ae 
ee EOP ee as. 


oor Mas. Bs RALPH Pp TAIDLAW, ‘Fas Siivilic, 




















PEKIN DUCKS, winners Madison Square $1 
yore TER KUNEY, Seneca Fall,s 


eS oa ARE ORL, “on 
Boca rt, wig rer = Prize win- 


WHITE ROCKS, 3 eee, $1.50. ARTHUR BEN- 
NINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 














sale. 


m F. HOLSTEINS Special spring 
steteh Holstein 


nau | Bs od “Holotein a 








- east of ppi 

Send tor t= list. ‘State aa 

pe | st mg hl, ele Sarr L. ONSON 

e. NSON, 

Kansas MM 

high OBT R. Ken- 
nedyville, Kent d. 

MONET_ for French 


ron and 
SS waits ELWOOD 


couch aaltions "oa ogee 


Auburn, N te 
4 bo ees 
fed Bee eile a bane 8B. NivIN 


TER WHITE boa service, al 
eee eS ie rade NY. 
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SITUATIONS _WANTED—MEN 


FARM 
ie = = 
ie to 
rape ew Yorn t te eating 
be by, men, is order to 
prom, the req pe 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 





WANTED—A_ capable houseworker, Parmer’ 
@aughter or widow erred. Position ble and 
t. family. Address T.. 
ox Wi, Montolair, N J. 
AGENTS WANTED 
—Sell apes self-cleani ane 


AGE 
comb. 
Write 
Dept 7, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 


a ustiers, 
offer. CLEAN COMB Co, 
aoa, ee nd . 














AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





$300 apres ~~ p acres of fertile, light 
loam soil, 4 Se Village, 1 house 
built. in isos. & one of the best it markets 
in the world; good neighbors, mild climate; a 
chance to make money and live and work in the 
sunshine; all only $ see farm No 4,026. Page 
of Strout’s List a bea illustrated 
book describing 500 
farms that we have = sale th out the east. 
Write for free copy. A. STR 00, Dept 6, 


Nassau St, New 7 
DAIRY FARM—26 acres, 2 miles from station, 
%& miles from Cleveland, canton’ schools, 6 
acres timber, 1000 sugar* trees, second 
rs. 15 acres muck soil, all YF -~ leve! 
rainage, #00 tile in ground, _— dwell- 

ing, two large barns, Will sell stock, 
crops and spring work weil a — 
sowed on included—§$% per acre. Terms 
balance years 4 r cent. A 5 a 

write. will sefl At or part. A. FINLEY, 
Aurora, O. . 


es CAN FIND the farm you want at the 
want to : = No 








18,” acs 


incl 
. — tod. 


i for 
copy. EB. A. Dept 4, 150 Nassau 


St, New vou Gi 














aan ae 2. on bred. Bait” Orpinetoase we have no 2 


voor 5 ; dase he 


nelsvil 





from 


Island Ee | 


pease FOR HATCHING 
Island Rhode 





camer Hall tee 4 
ea nvigte 


ih ane ee 
cn ee ee heavy Be Fi 
or i ‘ub oe a eB aes 


yng Comb White Leghorns ex- 
+ x 


Geter a hs 








stock 4c each 
Ft Plain, N 





eS ee 
orn: color. 
$l _per 15. parantee 1 chicka. TA S Pout. 


TRY YARDS, ——— 
SINGLE COMB 


"Bala ose 

x es 
== 2 ae as oe ee 8E tbe 

pee at 


BARRED BOOKS, Rhode Inland Reds. Fine 
prices. WELLS, Deer Park, Nx, 





Le Stk Tae 
qarer 


Bo BONNE 





incuba- 
vicoutne anie, 

















2 PP See 


oa eo. ees %, $u, 


5. 
Sir, “Gala bats, Rope Ge 





pigs. G. D, TALL- 
Man Aten Rew ad 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


tree. ©. H. BAILEY, 
aes. 


COLLIE PUPS, NELSON'S, Grove Oity, 








Pa. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


— 


8 N—Dibble’s 8-rowed yellow flint $1 


& er St B.A WiLTSIE, Bouth 


nm 
le- 





SALE—Crimson clover 
Se E MOLLAND, Milford, Del 


Gonos «Tee Pass | BS 














lants, hundred. 

ret ons, nest Schouck "N'Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
ATTENTION ama’ otographers! We want 
= & cooks The tae ry . 
Weta vem es, ste. Address Bbok 
Farm and Home, — Mass. 

FING t wholesale, direct from the 
= — oe on-fadis and best quality. 


W. i BENNINGER. 


Benningers, Pa. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 














d 


SPLENDID STOCK and aa! farm on eastern 
shore of 2 a acres in cultiva- 
tion: — in fine timber; clay > eoll; natural 
cing, acres wheat; 9 acres corn; acres 
} bnew 2story 
Grete: ¥ Price 
= “> inet of all rm cata- 
ree, THE Ww. FUNKE ©0o, 50, Denton, Md. 
FARM, STOCK —_ sG4, bed acres, house, , 
% bh 8, ho 





markets; to pettle <- all only om part cash 
- ue on ‘a rout's 
‘ “Galled free. E. A. STROUT CO, 


y . 
ot is, 2 Nassau Be’ New vor, © 
“RE io crerywhere. Catalog, hee — 


| Eee ah : ai 


en TO Mi MARYLAND and buy home on east- 
oysters, crabs and game are 


i have aay od good salt water front 

sale booklet. Apply ALVIN 
wo Hine “Pome, Md. 

FOR SALE—On the eastern shore of 

eon, “an — mild and healthful, soil produc- 


fish and oysters. Write ©. 8, 
, a City, Md. 


ar om, must be cheap, . brook run- 
property, and mi be eve: 
State fall 


particulars HINMAN 4408 
34 ave, Brooklyn, N 





wishing to sell Should eall 
WELLS, Dept f, Tribune 














WE SELL. mon farms, epentsy homes, 
—— river ro’ verywhere, 
cottages mille. ta lake an 3 pe ae A ~—- r 


Write for se 2 BRIGGS 
Ballston 8: 





LANDS—Soil rich, fine cli- 
ae aie? ait, Snel. 


SormwiN LAND" COMPANY, New 





ws ~ SaRGARCR Some. te ut weed pe 
hie all right. obnIDON 3 i SHORTRIDGE, Tying 





et eae tupive-sooss | house, roperty. nearer om 
cna 
protons PRANK i. KNOX Troy, N'Y. 


FARMS—Mild, healthy climate. Good markets, 
HENRY EVANS, Guineys, Va. 











Better Results Than from 
Any Other Medium 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: We beg to advise 
you that from our advertisements in 
the American Agriculturist we Mave 
gotten better results and more in- 
quiries in regard to our advertise-' 
ments than any other advertising 
medium we have used.—[Hudson 
Valley Farms, per C. H. Peddrick.. Jr, 
Glens Falls, N ¥. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


“~~ 


Cash or 
Spot 





Corn Oats 


1907 | 1906 


Wheat 
1907 | 1906 








Chica 80 AT 
New 96 58 
Boston 59 
51 
46 
Ad 
61 


Toledo: : 82 
st Louis .| (79 
Min’p’lis ; “83 








Liverpool .| (94 








At Chicago, wheat has been greatly 
unsettled for ten days or two weeks, 
price changes violent, advances of 1 
@2c one day being followed by re- 
actions through profit taking the next. 
Inea gencral way there is considerable 
apprehension over wheat conditions in 
the southwest. See our crop report 
on another page. This unrest, in fact, 
has been the impelling influence in 
shaping prices. May wheat sold 
close to 78c p bu and better than Sic 
while July reached an S5c level, foi- 
lowed by some reaction under profit 
taking sales. 

Corn receipts are moderate, and 
the demand is normal for consump- 
<ive purposes, this resulting in a 
steady reduction of stocks. The ex- 
port trade is only*fair. Corn prices 
shave been reasonably well maintained. 
Speculative branch. of the trade has 
shown moderate activity, with some of 
the operators expressing a fear that 
seeding will be late, owing to unset- 
tled weather in the west. No 2 corn 
in store sold for 50c p bu. May much 
the same level. New’ crop deliveries 
were rather dull, with some trading 
in Dec around 48c. 

Interest in oats centers in May de- 
livery, this being dominated part of 
the time by speculators who control a 
large part of the local supply of the 
contract grade. Crop advices are very 
irregular, and include many which 
are unfavorable. Standard oats in 
store sold close to the May. price, 


THE LATEST 


while car lots of No 3 and No 3 white 
sold by sample at 40@43c 
Rye was unsettled, the small mar- 
ket inelined to follow the-trend of 
wheat,. and prices difficult to quote. 
No 2 in store was somewhere around 
68@70c p bu, and f o b T0@7Ilec. 
Barley offerings were moderate, but 
not large, and prices at about a re- 
cent range. Choice lots realize 68@ 
74c p-bu, low grade malting 65@68c, 
screenings and feed barley 50@60c. 
Timothy seed in fair demand and 
nearly steady on the basis of about 
$4.30 p 100. lbs for prime, and 4.60 
for Sept delivery. Clover seed dull, 
contract prime 15%c p lb, other grass 
descriptions without quotable change. 
At New York, export demand for 
wheat is better with offerings mod- 
erate to light. Late last week. foreign 
inquiry for corn improved to marked 
extent. No 2 red winter wheat 0c p 
bu, No 1 northern spring wheat 9714c, 
No 2 white corn 59c f o b, No 2 corn 
60c in elevators, corn chops $22.50 p 
ton, corn meal $1.25 p bag. Mixed 
oats, 4744c p bu in storage, clipped 
white oats 50@54l%4c, rye 75c, malt 
1@1.10. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, just a fair demand 
noted for beef cattle of good quality. 
Medium to common grades proved 
slow and easy. Generally, trade 
showed only a moderate degree. of 
activity; competition among shipping 
and export buyers could be keener, 
Local killers claiméd to have good 
supplies of meats on hand. Commis- 
sion men“at this point are somewhat 
uncertain over market prospects for 
the coming week. Choice beef steers 
brought $6@6.65 p 100 Ibs, fair to 
good 5.25@5.75. 

Comparatively little change noted 
in the hog market. Receipts during 
recent weeks have been running a 
trifle larger than a year ago, 

Buyers were inclined to bear down 
on the sheep market, and gouged 


Pe ee ee, 


MARKETS 


— = = ews 


prices appreciably. However, re- | 
ceipts were not sufficiently large to 
enable them to fully carry out a suc- 
cessful campaign to break the mar- 
ket. Shorn yearlings sold around $6 
@6.75 p 100 Ibs, wethers 5.75@6.15. | 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples 

A N Y dealer has-complained to 
the interstate commerce commission 
about apple freight rates on the B & O 
railroad. Shipments from certain Ii 
points to N Y have been charged at 
35c p 100 Ibs on estimated bbl weights 
of 160 Ibs ea. . The dealer asks that 
the road charge by actual weight as 
the estimate is too high. 

At New York, a good strong market 
is noted. Stocks are light and dealers 
say that storage holdings this season 
have been somewhat overestimated. 
Spitz command $4@5.50 p bbl, Spys 4 
@5.25, Baldwins do, Ben Davis 3.50@ 
5, Greenings 4.50@7, Russets 3@4. 

Beans 

A Canadian report says elevators’ 
stocks of field beans are light. Not 
over 10% of the '06 crop remains in 
farmers’ hands. Local prices have 
been closé to $1.10 p bu. Word comes 
from Orieans Co,.N Y, that farmers 
are disposed to reduce acreage of pea 
beans and increase other varieties. 
This is also the case in some sections of 
Mich. 

It is announced from Cleveland, O, 
that a company has been organized 
for the purpose of attempting to con- 
trol the bean crop. The report says 
that the concern, which will be incor- 
porated under the Del laws as the 
Interstate Produce Co, capital $4,000,- 

000, has options on 300 bean elevators 





pacennaget seaney 


buggy 30 days. 
Write for catalog 
and selling plan. 


Mig. Co. 
Third & 
168 treet, 





ASBESTITE 


THE ROOFING THAT LASTS 


A perfect cover for flat or 
steep, new or old roofs. (Pond 
tains ne tar to drip or run. 
Needs no coating of any 
Easy to put on. Endures al, 
climates and weathers. 

5 year quality, guaranteed, $1.00 per square. 

10 year quality, guaranteed, $1.60 per square. 


20 year quality, guaranteed, $3.00 per square. 
Money Back if not Satisfied 
on contains 108 square ft., and covers 108 
uare ft. Freight pai d anywhere i in United States 
ry at gh r more. Special prices om 
of Canad sity howe. Send for samples. ' 


THE PARK & POLLARD COMPANY 


54 CANAL STREET. BOSTON, MASS 
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Open for Settlement! Fine Soil and Climate. Good Water. Rail- 


roads Cover These Counties. 


tically all tlie best vegetables in luxuriant 
quantities. 
in the climate and produces remarkably. 

Alfalfa grows three crops a year. 
wheat, 
are away above the average; even the corn 
is a good crop. 

Hay 
and 
surprising and a great variety 
such as apples and the berries, of which 


There are fine farm lands for everyone 
fin the grand counties of Bayfield and 
Sawyer. 

Think of it; a farm ten hours from 
Chicago, railroads handy, best western 
markets nearby, and the land and cli- 
mate all you can wish for. 


Thousands of acres of hardwood cut- 
over land are now open for the general 
public on terms that enable anyone to 
own a farm, 


Clover thrives on the soil and 


Rye, 


oats, in fact all the field grains and’ St. 


and all forage grasses are rich 
The growth of fruit is 
thrives, 


abundant. Roads 


Paul, 
Wolves and similar animals have been 

exterminated long ago. 

are 

couary develops, 

never been noti 


Many men letters. We will go 


big money trapping on 


the pelts to Minneapolis 
the great fur centers. 
The cash value of 
the way from 
promptly opened as the 
and lack of roads has 


Only Ten Hours From Chicago. 


Fishing and hunting are popular because 
fish and game are plentiful. 
and boys make 
,the ‘many streams and lakes in winter 
and then send 


We will give closest attention to 


into detail, and "tell 


you all you want to know. 


AS TO PRICE 


these lands runs all 


% to $lo an acre now, but 
the land is sure to rise in value rapidly, 
as the various localities are settled. This, 
of course, stands to reason, and it is safe 
to predict that the land will be worth from 


yy sproetiien, & open to everyone. 
It is wide open the world. Open to 
the son who wan' me a fresn opportunity 
—to the renter who with his experience 
can be rich—wealthy—in ftve years—to 
the hired man whose makes him 
just the one to grasp this choice oppor- 
tunity; to 
who wants more land; to tne city seeker 
after health as well as wealth; to the 
man with a nest-egg for investment ; to 
the. newly-married couple just striking 
out; to the woman who a few dol- 
lars saved up; yes, open to everyone, 
These are facts: 
The land is cut-over hardwood land. 
in record-breaking crops, 
beets, carrots, turnips, cabbage, parsnips, 
rutabagas, all the root products and prac- 


the farmer with a surplus: 


many varieties are especially adapted to 
this locality. 

Rainfall averages over 30 inches a year. 
There has never been a drouth. Climate 
is fine; dairying, butter making and stock 
raising’ are a proven success: markets are 
nearby. 

Money can be made the first year from 
the wood alone. Garden truck grows we’ 
“ clearings; fishing and hunting partes 
offer good revenue at all times. 

A good, snug home can be built from 
your own timber; water can be struck 
anywhere. 

All the towns have high schools, there 
are district schools in many localities and 
new ones are being established as fast at 
the communities settle up. Churches are 
mumerous and the social life attractive. 


TO THE READER FREE 


There are so many things to be said in 
favor of this country that we cannot hope 
to cover,them all in this announcement, 
but we have printed books that take up 
each locality, that take up the various 
sections of the two counties, that show 
the peculiar resources of each neighbor- 
hood, and that .everybody—no matter 
whether a farm owner or a home seeker 
—should have. We invite you to write 
to us. We want you to tell us exactly 
what you desire. You may want a large 
farm suitable for stock raising, or a small, 
choice tract for garden truck, or a spot 
especially suitable for poultry raising, and 
no matter what your requirements may 
be we know how we can eatt you im this 
Wisconsin Eden, 


2% per cent to 100 per cent more within 
12 months. But we offer every encourage- 
ment to good and true people, and no 
honest man or couple of good character 
need fear but that we will make terms 
not only to suit, but surprisingly advan- 
tageous. 

We recognize in our locanty a section 
of exceptional worth, and what we de- 
sire to settee upon it is people of the 
right sort. 

say to everyone who wants a 
choice American farm—wnho wants a 
home—write to us. A postal card or let- 
ter may put you in the way to fortune. 


JUST ASK FOR FREE BOOK? 
ON LANDS ADVERTISED IN 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


AMERICAN COLONIZATION COMPANY, 12 J Street, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 











in southern Mich and the Empire 


state, two sections which practically 
control the commercial bean crop of 
the cauntry. 


At New York, the export trade in. 


red kidneys is not of heavy volume, 
yet there is something doing along 
this line. The general bran market 
holds firm with seme varieties about 

Se Nigher.. Marrows command $1.95@ 
2 p bu, eee beans 1.50@1.75, white 
kidneys 2 2.75 @2.80, red kidneys 2.20@ 
2.25, black turtle 2, yellow eyes 1.80@ 
1.85; limas 2.90@3 

Dressed Meat 
At New York, hethouse lambs are 


seHing particularly well where af- 
ferings show quality. Carcasses 
weighing 82 to 35 lbs realize $6@7 


ea, and these averaging 25° to 30 
lbs bring 8.50@4.50. Veal calves in 
Yarge supply né moré than steady. 
Cheice stock brings 9@9%c p Ir, 
fairly good B@S8téc, best light pork 
sells at 9@9%4c. 
Dried Fruits 
At con York, speculators are al- 
ready showing interest in the wun- 
grown ‘O07 evap apple crop. Some are 
offering OéteNoyv, delivery at 7c p Ib. 
Spot oman apples realize 6% @6%c, 
cherries 18@19c, raspberriés 30@32c, 
blackberries 18@15c. 
Eggs 
At New York, prices.show con- 
siderable steadiness with a firmer 


tone noted at times, However, sup- 

plies continue large. Fey local eggs 

sell around 2ic p doz, western firsts 

18@19c, southerns 16@17T%c, duck 

ezgs 18@25c, goose eggs 25@30c 
Fresh Fruits 


The frost of Apr ll-and 12 killed 
out a good many peaches and apples, 
but the frost on the night of Apr 4 
did the greatest injury in this part of 
Ga. From reports we have received 
and personal! inspection of several or- 
chards, I believe the Ga peach crop 


will be about 20% The shipments 
will probably fall under 1000 cars. 
The apple crop will be short.—[{R. L 
Smith, State Entomologist, Atlanta. 


strawberries are now 
fruit on the 


At New York, 
the predominant fresh 


market;~ California offerings sold at 
15@S30e p Cranberries offered 
sparingly at Wer. 50 p bbl. 

The season’s first offerings of Cal 


Cherries arrived at N Y last week. 
Some fcy stoek sold as. high as $10.50 
Dp box. 

Onions 

At New York, supplies from Tex, 
Bermuda, La, and Egypt are much in 
evidence, these onions practically 
dominating the market. Cuban stock 
offered sparingly. Season for old on- 
ions is practically over. Bermudas sell 
et $1.65@1.75 p cra, Tex 1,50 @ 1.85, 
La 1.50@1.70 p bag, E Egyptians 2.754 
$3.25, southern leeks 2.50@3.25 p 100 
he hs, shallots do, 

It is estimated that 60 cars of on- 
fons will be shipped from Thermal, 
Cal, this season. Prices are encour- 
aging, and -the section seems well 
adapted to Bermuda onions, and it is 
believed the output next year will 
greatly exceed 100 cars.. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the situation contin- 
ues to lean‘ in favor of sellers. De- 
mand active and of good volume and 


prices hold at a stiff level. Prime 

timothy $1.15@1.20 p 100 Ibs, clover 

mixed 950c@1, long rve straw 55@60c; 

oat and wheat straw 45@50c. 
Lumber 


At Néw York, prices of some grades 
of lumber range as follows: White 
pine dressing boards bring $55@58 p 


1000 ft, hemlock 22@23, spruce box 
heards, rough 20@22, yellow pine 
flooring 24@00, laths 4.25. 

Mill Feeds 


At New York, more or less firmness 
noted. The trade is awaiting the ad- 
vent of new grass in northern dairy 
sections to see what its effect will be 
on the mill feed market. City bran 
§23.50@24.50 p ton, middlings 24@27, 
cottonseed meal 28. linseed oi] meal 29, 

Poultry 

At New York, new spring chickens 
are ready gale at enouraging prices. 
Old fowls tm full supply. Increased 
offerings of L. I and Pa spring ducks 
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PRI AHI 


THE LATEST MARKET 


“MAIL-ORDER 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


Many inquiries are made as to whether the sale of “‘mail- 


are noted. Live fowls bring 18144 @l4c 
Pp lb, spring chickens 26@28c, young 
roosters llc, old roosters 9c, ducks 
12% @13c, geese 10@10%c, guinea 
fowls 60@65c p pr, pigeons 30@35c. 
Fey dressed broilers 40c p lb a 
Ww, squab broilers ase, spring 
ducks 18@25c, mitk-fed roasting 
chickens 16@18c, milk-fed broilers 
23@25c; squabs $2.50@4.25 p doz. 


Maple Sugar 

At New York, steadiness prevails. 
Maple sugar in pails sells at 10@12¢ 

P lb; fey eakes higher. 

\ Potatoes 

A report_from Fila says the new po- 
tato crop is now about half harvested. 
Buyers recently have béen giving $3.75 

p bbl fo bb} The quality of this sea- 
are potatoes is generally good. 

There will be a liberal potato acre- 
age here this year. Outlook good. 
Recent sales at 5S5c p bu.—[Carr 
Clark Co, O. 

At New York. after a period of 
weakness the market showed re- 
newed firmness, this as far as the old 
crop of potatoes:is cofcerned. New 
tubers sold a trifle easier. State and 
western gates "06 crop, realized 
$1.90@2. p 180 Ibs. Me 2@2.15 p 
bag. Fla, new, #4@5 p bbl. Ber- 


mudas 4@6. 
Vegetables 

At New York, hothouse cukes com- 
mand 75@90¢ p doz, beet greens $1 
p bu, lettuce 75c@8i.25 p doz, mush- 
rooms 40@65¢e p ib, mint Tic @$l1 p 
dog behs, radishes $1:50@2 p 100 
behs, rhubarb §2@3, tomatoes 15@ 
25c p lb. Southern asparagus $8@7.50 
p doz behs, new beets $4@6 p 100 
behs, carrots $3@3.50, old cabbage 
$14@15. p- ton, new $2@2.50 p 
Celery $2.50@3.25 p standard 
eggplant $3@3.50 p bx, chicory 
escarol $5@7 p bbl. Kohl-rabi $4@ 
6 p 100 behs, kale $1@1.25 p bbl, lima 
beans $8@4 p bx, okra $2.50@3 p car- 
rier, oyster plants $3@3.50 p 100 bchs. 
Peas $4@5.p bskt, peppers 8$2@8 p 


carrier, parsiey $5@6 p bbl, parsnips 
$2 @2.50, romaine @6, spinach § 
2.50, string beans $3@5 p bskt, new 


squash $23, 5. farnibe $203 p 100 bchs, 
cress $2@2.50. 

At eastern markets wool trade is 
extremely quiet. Reports from parts 
of O and Mich tell of sales of ’O7 
clips at 27@29%4c p Ib, this for medi- 
um wool in the grease. The mohair 
market is more active, choice real- 


izing 28@30c p Ib at the Atlantic 
seaboard. 
THE DAIRY MARKETS 
The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
*O7.. 27% 28 26 
"06... zZ1 21 20 
’05.. 26@27 2644 24 


The trade butter year of '06-7 closed 


May 1. Receipts at N Y¥ for the year 
footed FE eggs Dkgs, a loss of 
nearly from receipts in ‘05-6, 


which was @ record-breaker. Heavidéut 
arrivals were in June, amounting to 
292,000 pkgs and smallest in Feb when 
receipts were only 126,000 pkgs. The 
average price of Ghoice cmy for the 
year was 26.5¢ p 1b, against 23.20 in 
05-6, 2B.G¢ in 04-5, and 22.3¢ in ‘03-4. 
The highest average price was in Feb 
82.5¢ and the lowest in May 20.1c. 
The following table shows butter re- 
ceipts in pkgs at N Y¥ by trade years 
for the past decade: 

N Y BUTTER RECEIPTS 
+++ ee +2, 206,000 01-2 
eevee 2,010,000 '00-1 2,056,000 
sees + 2,154,000 99-0 1,911,000 
++ ees «2,141,000 98-9 2,000,000 
oeees 2,026,000 "97-8 2,079,000 

At New York, a further slight re- 
cession in butter prices noted -after 
the recent decline. Bxtra cmy sold 
at 27@28e p ib, western factory 22@ 
sei renovated 250, state dairy 26@ 
- C. 


1,964,000 


The Cheese Market 
At New York, owing to the late 
spring, receipts of new cheese are 
moderate, hence the market maintains 
its former position. Old f c realizes 
15@15i4c p lb, new 12@12\%c. 











order” 


seriously hurts the sale of DE LAVAL machines. 
genera! interest on the part of 


separator buyers in this respect. 


undoubtedly a good deal of 


and the various other so-called “cheap” separators 


There is 


The answer is NO, that it certainly does not. On the con- 


trary, the sale of “‘mail-order”’ 


and other 


“cheap” machines 


is helping the sale of DB LAVAL machines, which is larger 
from year to year regardless of all kinds of attempted com- 


petition. 
The people who buy “m 
rators at from $20.- to 


jl-order”’ 
are almost invariably buyers who 


and other 


could not have been induced to pay $40.- to 
DB LAVAL machine to begin with. They would either have 
gone on without a separator or bought one of the fake “dilu- 
tion” contrivances termed “extractors” or something of that 


kind. 
But having once baught a 


“cheap” sepa- 


$100.- for a 


“cheap” CENTRIFUGAL sepa- 


rator they find enough merit even in it to satisfy them that 
they cannot afford to be without one, though they soon learn 


that in separators at least the best_is the cheapest. 
their first machine is worn out within a year or two, 


So when 
and fre- 


quently within a few months, they are almost sure to be buy- 
ers of DE LAVAL machines the second time. 


Then they have come to appreciate the 
clean and being able to run a heavy crefim, as well 
ving a machine of ample capacity and one that will 


skimmi 
as of hav 


last from ten to twenty years, even if it 


more. 


im 


does 


portance of 


cost a little 


Thousands upon thousands of buyers of low-grade separa- 


tors thus become second time converts 
LAVAL machines, and the DE LAVAL Company 
the “cheap” separator manufacturers and “mail-order” 


to the 


use of DE 
looks upon 
con- 


cerns as doing the best kind of missionary work for them to 


this end. 


When the buyer wants to cut out this expensive “ pri- 
mary school”’ separator experience he pays the price and 
buys a DE LAVAL machine in the first place usually sav- 
ing its cost ‘twice over while the “‘cheap” separator 
buyer is being educated to the point of doing so. 

A DE LAVAL catalogue or any desired information is to be 


had for the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


& Canal Sra. 
CHICAGO 
$218 & (2:6 Fusert Sr. 
nen 
& Sacramento STs. 
OrSAN Srnancisco 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


“ar 


078-177 Wu.iam Srrecy 


MONTREAL 
@ Princess STREET 
WINNIPEG 


1O7 Finest Steer 
PORTLAND, OREG. 











LUMBER WANTED 


For the American Agriculturist piper new building 105 x 285 feet, 


containing nearly seven acres of { 


oor space. 


concrete, and we want this lumber for the forms. 
at Springfield, Mass., delivery to begin within one week and to be 


completed within one month. 
sizes approximately as follows: 


6.0 pes mMx6-2 tt. rough 
1% x 6-13 ¥ 
*“Naenwer * 
“Mees “ 
x43 « 
rite“ “ 
stn“ « 
sen" “™ 
ca * 


00“ 
2,000“ 
0,000 * 


“areu“ “ 
Lae 4 x «+W “ Aad 
“«ztu “ 
“@zeu~ “ 
"436" " “ 
(stn « 


Answer by return mail, stati 
| State w 


spauaetedanean sep 
f 
& 
a 
aI 
& 


Oem ft BM1 


x6-bT 
“ 4 


“ % zs et 


+» 
6-12 
6~ 2 


MH pes 2s 
0“ 2s 
oe“ 2s 
670 “ 2x &-2 
20 “ 2x 0-2 
mus “* 2210-2 


lowest spet cash prices 
hat sizes you can furnish and how mueh of each. Address - 


z¢sn” “ 
“ ™%sé6B* * 


DIRECT FROM 
THE MILLS 


It is to be of reinforced 


It is to be delivered 


It_is to be of spruce, quantities and 


&G D2 S Spruce 
-“— «me ” 
ry “- o 


‘« a ve 


t.D28 


“aan 


anne 


f o b Springfield, eevee 


cages AGRICULTURIST, 439 Lafayette St, N.Y, 
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The Romance of a Record 


By Waldo 

HE sun had dropped below 

the horizon and the west- 

ern sky flamed with a 

glory such as is to be seen 

only on the prairies of the 

northwest. It was reflect- 
ed in ruddy patches in an open 
slough, the black shadows of the far- 
ther shore slowly creeping out. From 
the grasses of the margin came the 
soft contented quack of feeding mal- 
lards. Jack Wetherby reined up his 
horse to drink in the quiet beauty of 
the scene. 

Far off to the left 
lights of the Osgood ranch. In the 
still air of the early evening sounds 
travel far. The yelp of a coyote on 
his right was answered by the bark 
of the ranch dog. He heard the low- 
ing of a cow, and men’s voices as they 
did the evening chores. Suddenly 
there mixed with these commonplace 
sounds the clear notes of a _ cornet. 
For the moment Jack was nonplused. 

“Now, who the deuce have they got 
there who can toot one of those 
horns?” he soliloquized. “Bob Os- 
good has no more music in him than 
a cackling hen, and the old man 
doesn’t know base from soprano. 
Must be they have got visitors.” 

The cornet had ceased and was suc- 
ceeded by the first jangling notes of 
the piano accompaniment of a popu- 
lar song. Suddenly Jack remembered 
to have: heard that the Osgoods had 
a phonograph. It was the first that 
he had heard on that far Saskatche- 
wan frontier. Somehow it thrilled 
him as had nothing else since he had 
four years before set his face to the 
west to wrest his fortune from the 
rolling prairies, as yet traversed only 
by the land looker and trapper. It 
seemed, somehow, that of a sudden 
civilization had reached him. That 
little machine over in the Osgood 
cabin opened memory doors he had 
thought closed for all time. 

The sunset glow faded to the long 
twilight of the northwest. The air 
grew chill. Jack’s horse became im- 
patient, stamping the yielding’ turf 
uneasily. Still he sat there, listening 
to songs and music he had not heard 
for many a year—Annie Laurie, The 
Girl I Left Behind Me, the Lohengrin 
Wedding March, Way Down Upon 
the Suanee River, intermingled with 
popular songs of a day since Jack had 
cut loose from civilization. It was a 
queer medley to which this _ silent 
audience of one, sitting his horse in 
the heavy shadows of a poplar 
thicket, listened. : 

The coyote crept in nearer as the 
shadows deepened and his weird clam- 
or broke out so close that once Jack 
impatiently roused from his reverie to 
hurl a club in the direction of this 
disturber. Not till he was sure that 
the last record had been played did 
Jack give his horse the reins and 
start onward for the long gallop to 
his own ranch. 


Wetherby was not on the best of. 


terms with the Osgoods. There had 
been a difference of opinion as to the 
ownership of certain yearlings in the 
roring roundup. Since then, Wether- 
by and the Osgoods had not been on 
rpéaking terms. Now, however, Jack 
found it convenient to pass the Os- 
food ranch more evenings than. he 
would have been willing to admit to 
ethers, and dlways he reined in his 
horse in the shadow of the poplars to 
listen to the little machine which was 
tarnishing so much of entertainment 
to the Osgoods and their friends. 

Jack soon came to know every rec- 
crd which the Osgoods possessed and 
“how much they meant to him not 
«ven he fully realized. Finally, as he 
paused to listen one rainy night on 
vis way homeward from the town, 

e caught an unfamiliar tune. “Must 
-e they have had some new records 
come,” he muttered, and despite the 
weather, reined in to listen. 

Then it was that there floated out 
to him the clear contralto of a girl- 
ish voice, singularly pure in quality 
ind of a strength which made it seem 
that he must be listening to the orig- 

‘al, and not to a mere record. At 
the first clear note Jack caught his 


gleamed_ the . 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


breath sharply. Could it be? It must 
be only his imagination, and yet—a 
coyote broke in with a chorus of yelps. 
Jack cursed the brute under his 
breath. 

When the din ceased, the song had 
ceased also. For a long hour Jack 
sat there, hoping that. he might hear 
it again, but in vain. For a week af- 
ter he haunted the poplar shadows, 
straining his ears for the notes which 
had so aroused him that rainy night. 
Then once again he heard them. 
Clear and sweet the beautiful refrain 
of Violets, “I'll dream of thee th® 
night long, and be true to thee By 
day,” floated up to him. 

Surely, surely, it was her voice! It 
carried him back to the eastern home, 
the quiet little sitting roOm, the em- 
bers in the fireplace glowing ruddily 
in the gathering dusk, and this voice, 
her voice, singing this favorite of all 
favorite songs. 

They..had started the record over 
again. Could it be, or did he simply 
imagine that there was a little break 
in the voice, a little tremulous catch. 
Pshaw! He was dreaming. It was only 
a record: His memory and his imag- 
ination were making an ass of him. 
“T’'ll dream of thee the night long, 
and be true to thee by day.” Surely 
no other sang this with such expres- 
sion. The song ended. 

Abruptly Jack set his teeth and 
headed the horse toward the Osgood 
ranch. He was greeted none too cor- 
dially, but swallowing his pride, he 
briefly stated that he was willing to 
call bygones bygones, if the Osgoods 
were, and that he would like to re-es- 
tablish the old relations. Finding that 
his call boded good rather than fur- 
ther trouble, the Osgoods met him 
half way, and he was invited in to 
hear the phonograph. 

Then-he told them how he had lis- 
tened night after night out on the 
lone~ prairie.” Finally, as he had 
hoped, they started the record which 
had primarily led to this reconcilia- 
tion. Here at closer range it was 
harder to believe, that this voice which 
thrilled him so could be other than 
the one which meant so much to 
him. Turning to Mrs Osgood, he asked 
where they obtained that record. 

“That,” she replied, ‘“‘Oh, that was 
remembering how fond I used to be 


made by my neice, a Massachusetts 
girl. She has a phonograph also, and 
of her singing, she made and sent 
this record to me.” , 

“What part of Massachusetts does 
she liye in, Mrs Osgood?” inquired 
Jack, and caught his breath as she 
replied. - 

“And her name, may I ask?” 

It was indeed the same. By one 
of those coincidences, which make 
truth stronger than fiction, the voice 
of the girl he had parted from in a 
lovers’ quarrel four years before had 
reached him in those far Canadian 
wilds. 

Explanations followed, and the sur- 
prise of the Osgoods at finding that 
Jack -was an old acquaintance of Mrs 
Osgood’s favorite niece was not less 
than Jack’s surprise in discovering 
the relationship between his former 
sweetheart and his erstwhile enemies. 

The Wetherby ranch .is one of the 
most successful in Canada’s great 
wheat belt. It has comfortable build- 
ings and private elevators which de- 
note the prosperity which shrewd bus- 
iness management and hard work 
have won. Some time if your trail 
may lead you that way at the setting 
of the- sun, you may hear a concert 
well worth listening to. Selections 
from the best composers the world 
has ever known, homely little songs 
which shall live when great deeds 
have been forgotten, famous bands 
and noted orchestras, and always it 
will wind up with a clear, sweet con- 
tralto voice singing Violets. And this 
last will be the only one which is not 
a record. 


<< 


Bow and Arrow Expert 


BY HARRY MICHEL 





I want to tell you what my chief 
hunting implements are—bow and ar- 
rows. I can use them as well, or bet- 
ter, than a rifle. I learned how to make 
them from the Indians. 

First get a piece of hickory, ash, or 
yew without a flaw or knot. Work it 
down with a knife to about % of an 
inch thick and 1 inch wide in the mid- 
dle. Let it taper down to 1-3 inch by 
% inch. With a piece of broken glasa 
work and smooth it down to the de- 
sired shape. If you want to vary the 
shape, put the ends ‘in warm water, 
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ON THE FARM 
BY ARTHUR J. BURDICK 
Spring time,seed time, and hope is beaming bright! 


Soft wind,., warm sun—there’s 


uplift in its light! 


Spice borne on the breezes and bird-songs in the air— 


Rather be out on the farm 


Than anywhere! 


Fields green, hills green, and bloom at every hand! 
New leaf, sweet scent, and joy throughout the land! 
Orchards pelting passers by with petals fragrant, fair— 


Rather be out on the farm 


Than anywhere! 


Soft rain, warm rain a pattering overhead! 
Sweet rest, rare dreams in an attic bed! 


Balmy mornings, 
Rather be out on the farm 


world atune with warbler’s anthems rare— 


Than anywhere! 


bend and allow to dry in the bent po- 
sition before stringing. Here are two 
of the shapes I like best. 

For arrows cut red willow 20 inches 


long and % of an inch thick. On one 


end tie feathers stripped from the 
quill; for a point I usually take a 
piece of slate and rub it to a point, 
split the arrow at the end for about 
an inch, slip the point into the slit 








<> 
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ARBBOW AND TWO SHAPES OF BOW 
and tie it tight with a squirrel hide 
When dry this will hold like bands ot 
steel. 

Next time I will write about some 
Indian traps. I would like to have 
other boys who live near Indian res- 
ervations write. I live in New York 
state. 





Journeying with Children 


BY E. E. SHAW 


know how: trying even a short. 

jo.rney often is. To carry 
along dolls or playthings for 
amusement means extra trouble with 
luggage, and there is bound to be too 
much of that at the best. Try a few 
fashion pages torn from an old maga- 
zine, some sheets of white and 
colored paper and a pair of small 
scissors, all requiring next to no extra. 
space. 

All children love to dress dolls and 
to play all sorts of ‘‘make-believe” 
games. After the: figures are cut 
from. the sheets, let the mother play 
she is the local dressmaker, while 
each of the children impersonates one 
of the neighbors, choosing “children” 
from the paper dolls to correspond to 
te family of the real person. Mrs 
Dressmaker will be kept as greatly 
rushed~with work as ever her coun- 
terpart was. 

The experienced traveler with a 
baby lays aside all old soft cloths, 
wornout clothi-.¢ and the like, for 
weeks ahead of a contemplated jour- 
ney. A bottle is filled with soft water 
in which a little nice toilet soap,is dis- 
solved, some of the soft cloths are 
torn into squares of 4 or 5 inches, and 
when hands and faces become soiled 
or sticky it is a simple matter to mois- 
ten one of the little squares from the 
bottle, wipe off the smut and drop the 
cloth out of the window. 

Good diapers are never taken along, 
but squares are torn from gq wornout 
article, a° padding of three or four 
thicknesses from some discarded gar- 
ment is put between the fold and 
caught with a few long stitches and 
when wet or soiled they, too, are 
thrown out the window. On a long 
journey with a baby, the mother can 
scarcely find a greater help than this. 

IN CROWDS 

For getting through crowds with 
small children, changing cars and the 
like, a set of lines such as are used 
for playing horse will be found much 
better for children under four or five 
years than trying to lead them by 
hand. These pass around the body 
just under the armpits, and the moth- 
er-can support the child from falling 
without any strain whatever on the 
little arms, and with less trouble to 
herself, as two pairs can be held with 
one hand,. leaving the other free for 
the baggage. ‘These lines are a help, 
too, in enabling the mother to tie the 
baby in the chair, secure from danger 
of falling, while she attends to her 
own or the older children’s’ toilet. 
Large safety pins can be put to good 
service also in the absence of “lines,” 
as by pinning through the skirts to 
the mattress or seat at each side it is 
impossible for the little one to fall. 

While none of ts board a train ex- 
pecting a wreck, we never know what 
may happen. It is wise to take the 
precaution of putting the parents’ 
name and_full address on a little earal 
to hang around each child’s neck be-* 


O*= mothers of small children 


neath the clothing. 
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Lesson V---The Chisel 


BY THE MAN-WHO-KNOWS-HOW 


portant of the smaller tools of 

the carpenter. As chisels are 
not at all expensive, a carpenter, even 
a boy carpenter, can afford to have 
several sizes. Because of the many 
places in which it can be used to ad- 
vantage, it is necessary to have those 
that are narrow as well as those that 
have a broad blade. Moreover, chisels 
may be divided into two classes, those 
that are to be pressed through the 


T HE chisel is one of the most im- 





TYPES OF CHISEL 


Fig TV. 


wood solely by the force of the hands 
grasping the handle, and those that 
are made te cut by striking the end 
of the handle with a wooden mallet 
or hammer. The handles of the lat- 
ter class are usually formed in the 
manner shown in Fig. 1 The top of 
the handle is perfectly flat, and is 
protected by two or three layers of 
leather, cut into circles to fit the top 





Fig: V., 


STARTING CUT FOR MORTISE 


and tacked to the wood. These lay- 
ers of leather receive the blow _and 
the wood of the handle is not split, 
as otherwise would surely be the case. 

In Fig HI and Fig Ili are shown 
two sizes of such chisels as are pushed 
through the wood by the hands alone. 
The handles are rounded to fit the 
palm of the hand and the blade is 
thinner than is the case with such 
thisels as are shown in Fig LI. 


A modified form of the chisel is 
talled a “gouge,” and is shown in 
Fig IV. It has a curved blade, as 
shown, and is used for cutting out 
rounded pieces in. wood, such as 


Bpouts for carrying off water or any 








REMOVING WOOD FOR MORTISE 


work that has a concave surface, But 
as use for a gouge does not occur very 
often, it will hardly be necessary for 
the young carpenter to purchase one 
for his kit of tools. It is shown and 
described here that readers may have 
& Beneral idea of all carpenters’ tools, 
he less useful “as well as those often 
msed. 
MAKING A MORTISE 

Coming now to the use of the chisel, 

r may We said that the most common 





WIDE AWAKE BOYS 


0 
use of all is in the cutting out of 
mortises for the framing of large or 
small timbers. A mortise is cut in the 
manner shown in Fig V. The outline 
is marked with a pencil on the sur- 
face, as shown; making sure that the 
end lines are at right angles and the 
side lines parallel to the sides of the 
timber. 

Hold such a chisel, as is shown in 
Fig I, in the manner shown in Fig 
V, the bevéled side of the chisel being 





Fig. 
CUTTING CURVED SURFACE 


toward the mortise, as shown. Strike 
several sharp blows with the mallet, 
then move the chisel along the line 
and repeat, being sure that the blade 
of the chisel is always exactly perpen- 
dicular, that the sides and ends of the 
mortise may not slope either in or out. 
When a cut has been made all about 
the mortise,-cut out a layer of the in- 
closed wood in the manner shown in 
Fig VI, shaving it down as deep as 
the cut has been made around the 
edges. Then make another cut around 
the edges as' before and take out an- 





Fic. VIZ.’ 
COBRECT WAY TO GRIND TVOL 

other layer of wood, and so on until 
the mortise is as deep as desired. 

In cutting a mortise, care mast be 
taken not to weaken the wood too 
much, since the framework would not 
then be strong. The mortise is always 
cut lengthwise of the tiznber, as shown 
in Fig VI, and should not be wider 
than a third of the width of the tim- 
ber; and not deeper than one-half or 
five-eighths of the thickness of the 
timber, if there is to be much side 
pressure exerted on the frame. 


ANOTHER USE OF CHISEL 
is found in cutting out the curving 








OIL STONE AND BOX 


outline of any pattern that has been 


drawn upon a board, as suggested in : 


[To Page 579] 


igh erde Upagt LANOS 


Slightly used-instruments: 12 Steinways from 
$350 up; 6 Webers from $250 up; also ordinary 
second-hand Uprights, $100 up; also 10 very fine 
Parlor Grand pianos at about half. Newpianos, 
mahogany,$l45andup. A line of beautiful pop- 
ular new pianos at $250, $275, $300. Write for illus- 
trated list. Easy monthly payments accepted. 


LYON & HEALY, *stecer"* CHICAGO 


We ship pianos everywhere on approval 
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Simpson-Eddystone 


Black & Whites 


The standard for over sixty years. 
Absolutely fast color. Every year 
has added to their quality. Some 
designs have a new silk finish, 

Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone 

Blach-and~-Whites. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


P RINTS The Eddystone Mfg. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphis. 
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Direct to You 


Ead your stove worrlest Get a Kalamazoo Stove or Range on « 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL TEST 


and & 920,000 bank 


soonomy of tuei. You cannot get a better 
gave from @© to 0 by buying from the actual man 





on durability, 


conveeionos aid 
at any price, but you 
ufacturers at os 





BECAUSE HOUSEWORK 


and steady sewing are hard on the hands is 
no reason why a houseworker should have 
hard, stained, unlovely ones, or why a seam- 
stress should be disfigured by roughened fingers. 
HAND SAPOLIO will gently remove the loosened 


cuticle and impart strength to the new 





skin below. 


THE PERFECT PURITY or 


HAND SAPOLIO makes it a very desirable 


toilet article; it contains no animal 


fats, but is 


made from the most healthful of the vegetable 
oils. It is truly the “Dainty Woman's Friend.” 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients. 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit, 








Only. one! ~~ 


“There is only one talking MEAD 





0 days. 
DO NOT BUY store Hire trom anpone 


kind of 
of 


at any price until you 
art catalogs illustrating 
bic: Se ~y } Rave ats our wu 


new offers. 
BT Sct re 


CYCLE co. Dept. 078 CHICAGO 





machine as perfect as the human 
throat—that is the 











VICTOR 


You think it costs more—it 


SHADE 


Bear the scrip’ 


HARTSHORN 





ROLLERS 


t name of Stewart 



















Ask your dealer, or write us 
for fuil information. 


The Victor Talking Machine Co 
Box s Camden 5 J 











does not ($10 te $100.) ROR Tyla 
You think it takes a large out- Wood Rollers Tia Rollers 
lay of money—your nearest 
pres > ee ne bs. | Do You Burn Kerosene’ more fient with 
week plan. BURNER, The gies ¢ 
does it. They are grea 
—fits common lamps. 


Send your dealer’s name 
today and 25c fora 
BinGc—size No, 1 or 2 
post-paid. 

BING BURNER CO. 
Dept. 20. Minneapolis, Minn, 











SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISE 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 
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The Cabbage Family 
BY RB, M. FP. BERRY | 


“‘The time has come,’ the Walrus 
said, 
‘To talk of many things: 
Of shoes and ships and sealing wax, 
Of cabbages and kings’.”’ 


EE famed rhyme of Alice in the 
| Looking Glass is one of the ex- 
tremely ‘rare places where the 
name of cabbage is even breathed as 
fit associate for royalty, since tradi- 
tion says it is bead of the trinity of 
“vulgar” vegetables—cabbage, onions 
and turnips. Strangely enough, on the 
other hand, the catliflower, younger 
sister of the cabbage, is rated in seed 
catalogs of the most delicate of the 
entire class of vegetables.” And there 
are other distinguished relatives, none 
of which, however, may look down 
upon the sturdy old head of the fam- 
ily, for the cabbagé itself, rightly pre- 
pafea and used, uncooked, or cooked, 
Zeal not be dispised by kings them- 
selves. 

Brussels sprouts, savoy cabbage, 
kale, kohl-rabi, broccoli and collards 
or colewort are all toothsome cab- 
bage connections and. make whole- 
some dishes if understood and well 
treated. Of these, kale, associated 
chiefly with Scotiand, is more proper- 
ly ranked with “greens” in general, 
and kohl-rabi: with turnips, as their 
torm, flavor, and method of cookery 
differ rather radically from: the cab- 
-bage. Broccoli and savoy cabbage are 
closely associated with the southern 
countries of Europe. and collards or 
the tree cabbage with the north of 
France and the Channel Islands. In 
this foreign soil collards often attain 
a hight of over 20 feet. “In the south- 
ern parts of the United States a dish 
of collards and bacon is relished by 
white and black men alike, being 
cooked according to the old but 
greasy method of combining greens 
and fat. No one may dispute its ac- 
ceptable flavor to those fond of it for 
tradition’s sake, but it takes exercise 
to digest it. 

The parent cabbage is a “hearty” 
food with not much nutriment, being 
like the turnip, .over 90% of water, 
and its cellular structure of so heavy 
a formation that it is not to be se- 
lected as frequent food for mere 
brain workers. Its great bulk of 
céllulose gives the digestive organs 
good work for several hours. But 
cabbage need not be indigestible if 
not eaten in too great quantity by 
those of: sedentary habit, and need 
not, in the first place, be the coarse, 
rank dish which the average cook 
' prepares. Cook cabbage daintily and 
it- will respond by becoming almost as 
delicate a dish as cauliflower itself. 
‘Fibrous vegetables are needed occa- 
sionally by even quiet-lived individ- 
uals to give vigor to the digestive or- 
gans. 

Cabbage is almost the only vege- 
table known which is improved by 
the addition of vinegar. The ac:d 
helps soften and dissolve the fiber for 
digestion and therefore slaw, and 
eyen the German _ sauerkraut, are 
worthy of every courteous consider- 
ation. In this vegetable there is a 
volatile oil tending to stimulation of 
stomach and .intestines, ‘as well as 
adding pungency and force of flavor. 
Cooking dissipates this oil largely 
end, naturally, uncooked cbbage, 
jparticularly if used with vinegar as 
jslaw or, as sauerkraut, is more di- 
wae than if cooked. W. Mattieu 
Villliams, the English food scientist, 
pemarks that “we have a .notable 
example of ensilage in sour-kraut. 
There is acid at work upon the fiber 
which assists in the conversion of 
this indigestible constituent into sol- 
uple and digestible dextrin and 
sugar.” 

CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER OR BROCCOLI SOUP 


Remove outside leaves and quarter 
two-thirds of the way down, Plunge 
into a pot of boiling water, skim- 
ming often, and let boil till tender, 
about an hour, or less, if the cabbage 
is young., Drain and pour on it cold 
water, letting stand till chilled 
through. Then shred, place in an- 
other kettle with a tablespoon of but- 
ter, letting simmer a few minutes, 
then add 3 pts new milk, salt and 
pepper to taste. Simmer this nearly 
~ hours and pour over squares of 
toasted bread in the tureen just be- 
fore serving. Vary the flavor by add- 
ing a few sprigs of parsley, a blade of 
mace, a sliced carrot, chopped celery 


MOTHERS AND 


or celery seed, bay leaves, or a clove 
—-one or combined to taste. 

CREAM OF CABBAGE OR CAULIFLOWER 

Wash and let stand {if cauliflower, 
top downward) in salted water an 
hour or less, then boil 25 minutes, at 
which time it should be tender. Drain, 
rub through colander and place in 
scup kettle with 1 qt milk or milk 
and water. Season with paprika and 
thicken with 1 tablespoon  fiour 
rubbed .smooth in cold milk. Add 2 
teaspoons butter and serve, sprin- 
kling over the top % cup finely grated 
cheese, 


. 


SPANISH CABBAGE 

Wash and parboil a white, sliced 
cabbage. Drain and add cup chopped 
celery, @ minced onion, a red pepper 
and clove. Brown these in butter 
and add 8 pts soup stock or milk and 
water. Simmer 1% hours. In the 
meantime prepare stale bread crumbs, 
moigtening with milk or gravy, and 
butter, seasoning highly with herbs. 
Place cabbage and bread crumbs in 
a baking dish in alternate layers, cov- 
ering,with the milk or stock in which 
the cabbage simmered, and placing 
bread with a thi@k layer of cheese 
on’ top, Bake till brown. Serve with 
temato sauce or soup. 


GERMAN OR FRENCH STUFFED CABBAGE 


The Germans stuff cabbage almost 
entirely with: meat, a mild sausage or 
flavored minced meat of various de- 
scription; but the French method of 
substituting bread crumbs or rice with 
cold chopped vegetables for most of 
the meat is preferable. Remove the 
coarsest -leaves- and parboil the cab- 
bage, then slice the top across care- 
fully and remove as much of the 
heart as desired, but so that a good 
shell remains. In the cavity place 
the stuffing. Eggs, uncooked and well 
beaten, or hard boiled eggs, or cheese 
mixed with the bread or rice, give 
meat value. Season well with minced 
onion or leek and herbs, adding such 
vegetables at the last as one wishes. 
Replace the top, tie well, and placing 
at once in boiling water, boil an hour. 
Serve hot or cold with a dressing 
thickened with egg. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS 

These miniature cabbages should 
be either boiled in salt water for 
about 20 minutes or steamed till ten- 
der. If the latter it will require a 
little longer. Serve with cream or 
brown sauce, 

BAKED CAULIFLOWER 

Trim and place, top downward 
cold salt water an hour before ina. 
Then tie in a cloth, plunge in boiling 
water and cook rapidiy 25 minutes. 
Place in baking dish (from which it is 
to be served), with flowers up, and 
pour over it a white sauce, sprinkling 
top with eracker crumbs and grated 
cheese, dotting with bits of butter. 
Brown in het oven and serve. 


WITH MAITRE D’HOTEL SAUCE 

Caulifiowers, brusseis sprouts and 
broccoli may be served after cooking 
tender, with this sauce: To % cup 
butter add tablespoon chopped pars- 
ley and juice of 1 lemon, a little salt 
and pepper. Place in saucepan and 
beat with wooden fork till it boils. 
Pour over the hot vegetable and 
serve. 

WITH DUCHESSE SAUCE 

To a quart of the vegetables, 
cooked tender, add 2 cups hot milk, 
then whip in two well beaten eggs. 
Add a pinch if minced parsley and a 
Pinch of grated nutmeg; pour over 
and serve. 

COOKED WHITE CABBAGE SALAD 

To % head white cabbage, sliced, 
use 144 cup each vinegar, sugar and 
flour, the last “rubbed smooth with 
yolk of 1 egg, % teaspoon salt and 
saltspoon dry mustard. Mix and let 
heat in saucepan till it thickens, then 
pour over the cabbage. Serve cold. 
Chopped celery, a cupful, is an ad- 
dition. 


CAULIFLOWER, BRUSSELS SPROUTS OR 
BROCCOLI SALADS 

Over the vegetables cooked carefully 
to retain form and color, pour a 
dressing made of 1 tablespoon each 
tomato catsup, vinegar and onion 
juice, 1 saltspoon salt, a dash of 
cayenne pepper and % teacup oil. 
Or, the vegetables may be served 
with the simple French dressing on 
a bed of cress, or lettuce, with pimo- 
las, capers and nasturtiums, May- 
onnaise will vary the salads a third 
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A Nurse Writes: 


There is so much bad Castile soap on the market 
I always recommend Ivory for everything, even 
for infant’s bath and washing infant’s clothes. 


Never find any bad effect. 


color, which is a valuable item. 


It does not change the 
I do wish washer- 


women and laundries would use it entirely, as they 
do waste so many pretty-colored garments by using 


the old alkali soaps. 


I believe that is one of the 


main reasons why ladies have had to give up colored 
shirt waists and dresses and adopt white. 


Ivory Soap 


994460 Per Cent. Pure 





way and lemon juice, oil and hard 
boiled eggs, sliced, a fourth. 


RED CABBAGE SALAD 

Quarter a young red cabbage, cut- 
ting out the hard portion of core and 
place in cold salt water for % hour, 
then slice. Mix with it 1 minced on- 
ion, then pour over, mixing gradually, 
a tablespoon oll, then three of pepper 
or lemon juice, with a little sugar, 
salt and red pepper. Let stand 48 


hours before using, though it may be 


used at once or kept still longer. 
SAUERKRAUT 

To 6 sliced cabbages add 1 pt water, 
° dessertspoons salt and a= small 
tablespoon cream of tartar. Cover, 
Placing in a crock or firkin in a 
warm spot and let ferment. 
be ready in less than a month. 





To Renovate Gloves—Often tan 
gloves which have become faded and 
streaked after being cleaned can be 
restored to an even color by the ap- 
plication of a little vaseline, accord- 
ing to a housekeeper who-has tried 


Onion Breath may be destroyed by 
eating a little parsley. Dip the pars- 
ley in salt to make it agreeable to 
the taste, and eat after a course of 
onions. It is said to a a remove the 
odor of onions.—[G. I. C. 


Putty was often used by Grand- 
mother in mending kettles and-~ pans 
and it works very well. Put soft put- 
ty over crack or hole and set dish 
away until the putty is thoroughly 
hardened before trying to use.— 
[Alice §. 
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TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


Clovefs and How to Grow Them 


'y THOMAS SHAW. This is the first book 
published which, treats on the growth, cultiva- 
tion and treatment of clovers as applicable to 
all parts of the United States and Canada, 
and which takes up the entire subject in a sys- 
tematie way and consecutive sequence. The im- 
portance of clover in the economy of the: farm 
is so great that an exhaustive work on this 
subject ell, no doubt, be welcomed by students 
in agriculture as well as by all who are inter- 
ested in the tilling of the soil. Illustrated. 
5x8 inches. 337 pages. Cloth, net............ $1.00 


Profitable Dairying 


Cc. L. PECK. A practical guide to suc- 
cessful dairy a The treatment of 
the entire subject is roughly practical, being 
principally a description e methods prac- 
ticed by the author. A specially yaluable part 
of this book consists of a minute oe of 
the far-famed model dairy farm of Rev J. D. 
Detrich, near RI a pes oe Pa. On this farm 
of 15 acres, which 20 — ago could not main- 
— one horse and two cows, there are now 

— S 2 aa cattle, in addition to two horses. 
ughage, , bedding, etc, wd 

for ay animals are grown on these 15 acres, 
more than most farmers could accomplish on 
one — acres. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 
200 Cloth. 90.75 


Diseases of Swine 


BY DR R. A. CRAIG, professor of veterinary 
medicine at the Purdue University i 


is th 
practically familia, with all the de- 


talls — which he treats. technical and 

scientific terms are avoided, so far as 
feasible, thus making the work at once avail- 
able to the practical stock raiser as well as to 
the aa and students. Illustrated. _ 5x7 
inches. 19 pages. Cloth $6.75 


ORANGE JUDD aa is et 


430-41 LAFAYETTE STR 
NEW FORE aN z. 

















Lesson V---The Chisel 


{From Page 577] 
fig VII. Here a line has been drawn 
from D to EB, then to C, where the 
. line curves around to A and B. The 
cut from D to E can be made with a 
saw. Now with a chisel begin at A 
d-cut down through the grain of 


e toward C, cutting up layers 
of foe along to the eut fhat 





been © with the 44 en the 
chisel thus followe eprve 
down to ©, and all ef 


cut out down to the line B | tern the 
board around and cut from 4 to B 
the same way 

Always mer down through the grain 
on @ slant that goes jn the same di- 
rection a the grain, ag was fully ex- 
plained e iesson on the use of 
the plane. 

GRINDING #p0Ls 

Ch well as e itons, 
must he m very sharp, FF gq04d es 
is to be done, or if the work is to be 
dene with pleasure in the doing. 
There is sure to be a grindstone on 
every farm, and the boy carpenter 
should early learn to keep the tools 
sharp by grinding them himself. 
Both plane irons and chisels should 
be held upon the grindstone in the 








OIL STONE MOUNTED 


gnanner shown in Fig ¥YHll, the blade 
being depressed until the bevel rests 
eyenly and entirely against the stone, 
he latter revolving at the same time 
In the direction shown by the arrow. 
his puts the “rough edge” on tools. 
fo bring them to a finer edge, a little 
slab of very fine-grained stone is 
needed. A few drops of oil are poured 
on the surace of this stone and the 
chisel, or plane iron, is held with 
the bevel flat against the surface. It 
is then rubbed back and forth, “with 
the bevel always perfectly flat against 
the oi] Stone,” das it is commonly 
éalled, until~a fine edge iswobtained. 
MOUNTING STONE 

This little slab of stone can be 
bought -at any hardware store, and 
should be mounted in the way shown 
In Fig X and Fig XI. The stone itself 
is shown in Fig IX. Cut out a block 
of wood % inch larger on all sides 
than_the stone. Lay the stone in the 
center and with a pencil mark about 
it, then with a chisel held as in Fig 
v. cut around this ling gnd remove 
the wood inside to half the depth of 
the stone, as shown in Fig X. With 
cement of glue, fasten the stone into 
this cavity, as shown in Fig XI. This 
makes it more stable when in use. 
Now cut another piece of wood in a 
similar way for a cover to fit down 
over the stone. This will keep all 
dirt and grit from the surface and 
will keep the oil from drying and. be- 
coming “hard. on the surface. The 
making of this case will be good prac- 
fice in the use of the chisel. 


Eyelet Embroidery’ Still Popular 


BY KATHLEEN ABBOTT 





HIS season one cannot have too 
many of these dress accessories 
which give a touch of individ- 

uality to a. costume from the fact 
that they are usually the handiwork 
at the wearer. larity, 9 la still soe 
inue t wiarity, 

tion of i Rew shi ef Mad Beth 
made to ar with one. 

broidery ts the fayorite mode of eco- 
wo for these because of the ease 
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2HTITTOM 


FANCYWORK 


ing the eyelets. Stems and leaves of 
floral designs should first be padded’ 
with coarse cotton thread and then 
worked golid with the mercerized 


cotton. i 
Wallachian Embroidery 
Phig popular stit@h origingted in | 
Germany, where it has been used for 
Si red years. But jt 
been left for 
Ae ocicane to popu- 
ze it to the eg- 
ent witubeed t 
reer. 








is gq easily 








he de- 
worked of - stiteh, 
at the ill = 
at the beginnin 
thig article 
Ww, net sorte 
DETAILS QF Wal- oO the 
LACHIAN STITCH needle “at at all Can do 
The stitch be pateian 
e c 
rote " Bg ig n the vel enone 
but onhal Anyone w 
pe f a Bultannale ¢ do t an 
FoIde § espec 
shiek wa He ee etl, uate belca 
997 pt flies, pepigepreces, 
tow c ¢ bags, e 
Be ee oat Stained with a 


cerized cotton. This 


ie eee 


two-strand cotton 
ey we shall_offer a- 


a to be warked 
Siiachian Ce Tt is & de- 
“wil t all lovers of 











ch 
needle & just the th 
for a eyore. i c. Watch for pins 
Patter-Toes 


Ev’rywhere his mammy ‘bout her biz- 
ness goes 

She hears ‘somethin’ follerin’—little Pet- 
er- 

(Doesn't und like music, more like 
thawin’ shows 

Dripping from the eaves in spring, hur- 
ryin’ . PatteF-toes.) : 

Feakip’, | sweepin’, bakin’, hangin’ out the 

He's oles to boss the doin’s on his 
Patter-toes. 

(‘Tain’t gzackly musie, but when water 


Over bly shallers gounds jes’ like 
Bolter-tzes) 


Tangled in his panties, tumblin’ on hig 
He don’t ieee. fer he’s a boy—big man 
(Not t you'd call music, but like 
Through t ein’ poplars I hear 
them Patter-tues.) 


z. silenced, winds and 


So’t wend seem without the sound of 
the Patter-toes. 


[Charlton Lawrence | Sahai. in Ainslee’s 


Little Helen he close of her 
evening Hsien, a at pa “And, O God, 
make irl. I asked you to 
nant, $ goa didn’t.”—[Chicago 


Trivtes. 
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Economy is practiced, com- 
fort is increased, and work is 
lessened by Macpetu lamp- 
chimneys. 

They cost less if you figure 
by the year instead of by the 
chimney. Macsertn ,lamp- 
chimneys add to the brilliancy . 
of the lamp, and it is taken 
care of with half the bother 
;| when fitted with a MACEETE 
chimney. _— 


| ora ana Tape 


eae, union nem Faas Address, MACBETH, Bittsburgh- 
oy Ae Se a) ear re Z ee p ie S : . 





HI§ woman is using a 1900 

Gravity Washer. All she has 

to do is keep the washer go- 

ing. A little push starts it-one way 

—a littlé pull brings it back—the 
washer does the rest. 

The clothes stay still—the water 

tushes through and around them— 


a the Girt is taken out. 
m7 x minutes your tubful of 
clothes is clean. 


. This machine will wash anything 
from lace curtains to carpets, 


and get them absolutely, spotlessly, 
Sp lessiy clean. 

isn’t anything about a 
1 Gravity Washer to wear out 


You can wash the finest linen, 
a and lace without breaking a 

read. 

“Tub rips” and “‘wash tears” 
unknown. 

“Your clothes last twice as long 

Fou save time—labor—and 
money. 

¥ou wash quicker—easier—more 
economically. 

Prove all this at my expense and 


waste a month FREE. 
Send for my New Washer Book. 
Read particulars of my offer. 
Say you are willing to test a 1900 
Grayity Washer. 
I will send one to any respon- 
sible party, freight prepaid. 
I can ship promptly at any time 
j-7s0 you get your washer at once. 
Take it home and use it a 
eae Do all your washings with 


are 


use a 1900 Gravity 


it 


“And, if you don’t find the ma- 
chine all I claim—if it doesn’t save 
you time and work—if it doesn’t 
wash your siotoer cleaner and bet- 
ter—don’t keep if 

I agree to bccept your decision 
without any back talk—and I will. 
If you want to keep the washer 


fnott ‘atch either and Work” and 


money it will save you—Jou cen 








A Whole Week’s Washing 
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You Can Do It 
In Six Minutes 





take plenty of time to pay for it. 

Pay so much a week—or s0 
much a month—as suits you best. 

Pay for the washer as it saves 
for you. 

I make you this offer becauge I 
want you to find out for yourself 
what a 1900 Gravity Washer will 
do. 

I am willing to trust you, be- 
cause you can probably get trusted 
at home. And, if your credit is 
good in your own town, it is just as 
good with me. 

It takes @ big factory—the lar- 
gest washer factory in the world— 
to keep up with my orders. 

So far ag I know, my factory is 
the only one ever devoted exelu- 
sively to making washers. 

Over half a million of my wash- 
ers are in use. 

Over half a million pleased wem- 
en can tell you what my waghers 
will do. 

But you don’t have to take even 
their say-so. You can test a 1900* 
Gravity Washer yourself. Then 
you will know positively. 

Write for my book today. ft is 
free. 

Your name and address on @ post 
card mailed to me at once, gets 
you my book by return mall. 

You are welcome to the book 
whether you want to buy a washer 
now or not. 

It is a big illustrated book, print- 
ed on heavy enameled paper, and 
has pictures showihg exactly how 
my Washers work. 

You will be pleased with this 
book. It is the finest even I have 
ever put out. Write meg at once. 


sf 
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Find out just how a 1900 Gravity 
Washer saves your time and 
strength—preserves your —- 
and protects yo 7 ketbook. 

Write now— ess—R. F. Bie- 
ber, Manager “1900” Washe Co., 
Or. Henry St., Binghamton, RY 


Gr, if yon jive i Sap Prt 
st. Torente, Ontarig. 



































In a comparative test. made in Colorado in 1906 by en- 
gineers of the U. S. Government between 12 different makes 
of gasoline engines the report of the U.S. engineers was>that 
the “Olds Engine.is Best by Every-Test. 

The 


U. S. Government is not prejudiced and their tests are. fair 


This is a remarkable tribute to Olds superiority. 
and exhaustive. _Their opinion was based on the merit of the 


engine; the amount of fuel used, the simplicity, and power 
produced, etc. . 
We will gladly give particulars of this test to any interested persons. 
In 1905 the specification sent out by the U. Govern- 
ment for gasoline engines to be installed at West Point reac 


as follows :— 


«Te be Olds Engines or Equal” 


The Olds Engine is the U. S. Government standard. The 
worth of other engines is measured by how nearly they ap- 
proach the high standard, efficiency and economy reached by 
the Olds. 

The U. 
rigs of our Bishi Branch for use in the New England states. 
They bought 


. Government has just bought three Olds, Spray 


There were many other engines offered them. 
the Olds. 


OLDS GAS POWER C0O., 905 Ches 
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“Best by Every Test” 









U. S. Government Report 


They did so for the same reasons that the U.-S. Govern 
ment engineerg in the West use the Olds in irrigation work. 
U. S. Experts have tested Olds Engines many times. 
They have found the Olds: does the work, and does it-on less 
When they ‘spécify Olds Engines they 
know they are calling for the best and they. know what the 


fuel than any other. 


engine they get will do. 


What is good enough for the U. S. 
Government Experts should be 
good enough for you. 


You want the best and the government does not buy 
anything else. 


The Olds Engine that. comes to you is exactly the same 


that the government gets. It is no experiment. There are 
10,000 like yours in daily use. We have shipped them to every 


civilized country on the map. 

We have been building engines for 27 years and we know 
that honest workmanship, best material, cheap repairs and 
courteous treatment pay. 

Whatever your engine needs are, write us-—we have got 


what you want. 


tnut St., Lansing, Mich. 





